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THE GENERAL FOOD SITUATION 





Past Conditions and Future Needs Summarized in Report of Secretary of 
Agriculture and Statement by Food Administrator—Need for 
Nation-Wide Sacrifice in Order to Contribute Full Share 
Toward Common Welfare of Countries Associa- 
ted in War Against German Government 


In a recent appeal of the United States 
Food Administration, Mr. Hoover made 
a most emphatic statement of conditions, 
at home and abroad among the allies 
and friendly neutrals. He indicated a 
worse situation than the people of this 
country had suspected, and plainly as- 
serted that food sacrifices never before 
contemplated will have to be made. 

This result of the world at war was 
foreshadowed in the annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, David F. 
Houston. e thus recalls facts which 
the United States had to consider at the 
time when the war with Germany was 
declared last April: 

“This country was facing an unsatis- 
factory situation in respect to its supply 
of foods and feedstuffs. The production 
in 1916 of the leading cereals, corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, rice, and 
Kafirs, was comparatively low, aggregat- 
ing 4,806,000,000 bus, as against 6,010,- 
000,000 for 1915, 4,983,000,000 for 1914, 
and 4,884,000,000 the annual average for 
1910-14. The wheat crop of 1916 espe- 
cially was strikingly small. It was only 
639,886,000 bus, compared with the rec- 
ord production for 1915 or 1,026,000,000, 
with 891,000,000 for 1914, and with the 
average for the five years 1910-14 of 
728,000,000. It was certain, too, that on 
account of adverse weather conditions the 
output of winter wheat for 1917 would 
be greatly curtailed. 

“The world production of wheat for 
1916 also was unsatisfactory, and the 
prospects for the ensuing year were not 
good. The situation was no better in re- 
spect to another conspicuously important 
food commodity, the Irish potato. The 
yield of this crop for 1916 in the United 
States was only 285,437,000 bus, while for 
1915 and 1914, respectively, it was 359,- 
721,000 and 409,921,000. or the period 
1910-14 it averaged 360,772,000. 


PUBLIC SHOWS HYSTERIA 


“Even in normal times public attention 

fixes itself particularly on the supply of 
wheat and potatoes. In time of war it 
does so much more intensely, especially 
on the supply of wheat, which is peculiar- 
ly important from a military point of 
view. Because of their shortage here and 
elsewhere, and of the lar oreign de- 
mand, apprehension, and in some quar- 
ters hysteria, developed. The supply of 
meats and of poultry and dairy products 
was somewhat larger than in the years 
immediately preceding, but the foreign 
demand was great and increasing, and 
exports were steadily rising. 
_ “It was obvious that the supply of 
feedstuffs would not be normally abun- 
dant, that it would be difficult to main- 
tain the usual number of live stock, and 
practically impossible, within a reasonable 
time, to increase it. Then, too, competi- 
tive purchasing by foreign agencies on a 
large scale of all food products was prev- 
alent, and manipulation and speculation 
were rife. Prices were mounting rapidly, 
and conditions of living were ‘becnaning 
more difficult. 

“It was reeognized, even before the 
war, that the food problem was serious, 
and that constructive action was neces- 
sary. This department accordingly had 
taken steps to allay unnecessary appre- 
hension, to promote economy and thrift, 
to secure fuller conservation of farm 
products and of foods, and to insure in- 
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creased production of all essential agri- 
cultural commodities.” 

The report then reviews the great cam- 
paign, both to produce and conserve, 
which has followed, including the estab- 
lishment of the Food Administration un- 
der the comprehensive food production 
act. 

One of the numerous measures taken 
to help maintain and increase the grain 
yield was the purchase of seed corn, which 
the report refers to briefly: 

“To relieve the situation caused by se- 
vere drouth in certain sections of Texas, 
and especially to insure a sufficient sup- 
ply of good seed for the next planting 
season, steps were promptly taken to pur- 
chase a stock of approximately 37,500 
bus seed corn for sale to farmers for cash 
at cost, as provided in the food produc- 
tion act. The department also, with the 
co-operation of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, undertook to insure 
an adequate supply of seed wheat for 
planting this fall and next spring. 

“The Grain Corporation permitted ele- 
vators to set aside special storage space, 
and authorized them to charge a slight 
advance over the established price to cov- 
er extra charges. The department located 
available stocks of seed, inspected them, 
certified to. their soundness, and notified 
farmers where and on what terms they 
could secure such seed.” 

Outlining the activity of the depart- 
ment in regard to wheat, as well as other 
cereals, the secretary begins by stating: 

“When a state of war was declared, it 
was clear that spring wheat offered the 
only opportunity, in part at least, to 
make good the prospective shortage of 
winter wheat indicated by heavy winter- 
killing. County-agent leaders, therefore, 
in co-operation with the department, im- 
mediately put into effect plans for in- 
creasing the production of spring wheat, 
as well as of oats, barley, corn, potatoes, 
buckwheat, soy beans, grain sorghums, 
and other food crops, with the result that 
the total acreages planted were much 
larger than they would otherwise have 
been. 

“For example, the seeding of spring 
wheat, which promised to be only one- 
half to two-thirds the normal, was in- 
creased to normal; seed corn was more 
carefully selected and tested, and oats 
were more extensively treated for smut, 
with a consequent increase in yields. 
Many farmers who previously had not 
grown potatoes at all planted sufficient 
for their own use, and many who had 
never | rare potatoes as a market crop 
planted a large acreage.” 

The work is then further described as 
follows: 

“The special campaigns in the South 
for the increased production of foodstuffs 
through the extension forces were very 
successful, and gave a remarkable demon- 
stration of the value of such educational 
work, especially in an emergency like this. 
The net result was a marked increase in 
the planting of corn, soy beans, velvet 
beans, cow peas, peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, and other food crops. 
The corn crop in the 15 southern states 
was 964,504,000 bus, or more than a fourth 
of the whole crop of the United States. 

“Realizing the importance of continued 
efforts to promote the production of sta- 
ple commodities. and. of making plans 
promptly for the immediate future, in 


June I appointed a committee of experts 
of the department to make suggestions 
for future action, especially with refer- 
ence to winter wheat planting. 

“The committee considered the problem 
from every angle, and reached the con- 
clusion that a strenuous effort should be 
made to secure the planting of an area 
that would, under favorable conditions, 
produce 1,000,000,000 bus of wheat in 1918 
—880,000,000 bus through the winter crop, 
and the remainder through increased 
spring planting. 

“The committee also recommended that 
steps be taken to encourage the produc- 
tion of over 83,000,000 bus of rye, and 
that the production of winter oats in the 
South should be increased to the extent 
that seed was available. 

“This programme called for the plant- 
ing of 44,634,000 acres of winter wheat 
and 5,522,000 of rye, and was submitted 
by telegraph to the leading agricultural 
authorities of various states concerned. 
As a result of their suggestions it was 
finally determined to propose the —— 
of 47,337,000 acres of winter wheat an 
5,131,000 of rye. 

“In announcing the programme it 
seemed desirable to place particular em- 
phasis on the crops seeded in the fall, 
and to make no specific suggestion as to 
the spring crops, such as corn, spring 
oats, rice, the grain sorghums, and buck- 
wheat, until the acreages successfully 
sown to winter cereals could be deter- 
mined. Similarly, action with regard to 
beans, soy beans, cow peas, peanuts, and 
various other legumes, and the spring- 
planted forage crops, was left for final 
consideration until more complete data 
as to the 1917 harvest are available. 

“It was suggested, however, that the 
acreages of fall-seeded hay crops should 
at least equal those of the present season. 
The need of husbanding seed supplies was 
pointed out, and the machinery of the 
department’s committee on seed stocks 
was set in motion to bring about an effec- 
tive interchange of seeds from well- 
supplied regions to those reporting short- 


ages. 

“Through a number of channels the de- 
partment proceeded to bring the pro- 
gramme to the attention of the grain 
farmers of the country, and to seek their 
co-operation in making the recommenda- 
tions effective. It was published as a 
circular and also was given wide distri- 
bution through the press and the Weekly 
News Letter. 

“A series of conferences immediately 
was held by representatives of the de- 
partment in several of the grain-growing 
sections of the country. The local prob- 
lems likely to be encountered in increas- 
ing the grain acreage were discussed with 
farmers, agricultural leaders, bankers 
financing agricultural enterprises, and 
editors of agricultural journals. 

“Following the publication of the pro- 
gramme and the holding of the confer- 
ences, the department carried on an in- 
tensive — to emphasize the need 
for an increased production of grain and 
the best methods to be employed in ob- 
taining the increases suggested. 

“Several special bulletins and posters 
were prepared and distributed, and arti- 
cles discussing various phases of grain 
production and handling were issued 
through the general press, agricultural 
press, and the publications of the de- 
partment. The extension workers 
throughout the grain-growing regions con- 
centrated their attention upon the prob- 
lem, and urged farmers to co-operate with 
the department.” 

Reviewing the progress of the work, the 
report states: 

“The farmers of the nation, patriotical- 
ly responding to the appeals of agricul- 
tural and other agencies, have produced 
more than 5,500,000,000 bus of cereal food 
crops—exceeding by 1,000,000,000 bus the 


‘year is slightly greater than 


five-year average for cereals—record 
crops of Irish potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes, large crops of beans and sugar beets, 
and an unusually large crop of perish- 
ables. 

“Authentic figures for meat, poultry, 
dairy products, and vegetable oils are 
not available for 1917, but rough esti- 
mates indicate that the quantity for the 
or either 
1916 or 1915, and exceeds the five-year 
+ by 2,000,000,000 or 3,000,000,000 

S. 

“It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the 1917 cereal crops are 199,000,000 
bus below the yield of 1915; that the 
carry-over of cereals from last year was 
much below the normal; that the percent- 
age of soft corn of the 1917 crop—which 
can not be used for food—is unusually 
high; and that, with the destruction of 
live stock in Europe and the great de- 
mands from there for meats and fats, with 
consequent greatly increased exports 
from the country, the supply of meats 
and fats will not be adequate to meet the 
domestic needs and those of the nations 
with which we are co-operating. 

“That the farmers of the nation have 
generously responded to the appeals-for 
increased production, and that much has 
already been done to insure a large supply 
of foods and feedstuffs, justifies no let- 
down in their activities or in those of all 
agricultural agencies. On the contrary, 
even greater efforts must be put forth 
in the coming months if we are to meet - 
satisfactorily the domestic demands and 
the needs of the nations with which we 
are associated in this struggle. 

“There must be no breakdown on the 
farms, no failure of foods, feedstuffs, or 
clothing. I cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly the urgent necessity of doing every- 
thing possible to bring about a still fur- 
ther increase in the production of all 
essential commodities, particularly of the 
staple crops and live stock. 

“The yields in 1917 of the major food 
crops are as follows, according to unre- 
vised estimates: 3,191,000,000 bus of corn, 
659,797,000 of wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 
201,659,000 of barley, 56,000,000 of rye, 
16,813,000 of buckwheat, 33,256,000 of 
rice, 73,380,000 of Kafir, 439,686,000 of 
Irish potatoes, 84,727,000 of sweet pota- 
toes, 15,957,000 of commercial beans, 42,- 
606,000 of peaches, 11,419,000 of pears, 
177,733,000 of apples, and 7,621,000 tons 
of sugar beets. 


WHEAT AND RYE OUTLOOK For 1918 


“The actual increase in the acreage of 
crops sown this fall cannot be accurately 
determined at this time. There is every 
indication, however, that the farmers in 
the sections where fall grains can be prof- 
itably raised have ar wag aay responded 
to the nation’s call for more breadstuffs. 

“Reports made to the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates in August, before the campaign 
for increased acreages was well under 
way, indicated an intention on the part 
of farmers to increase their sowing of 
winter wheat by about 10 per cent, and 
of rye by about 3 per cent. If these in- 
tentions are realized, it will result in the 
planting of 44,100,000 acres of wheat and 
about 4,340,000 of rye. 

“Reports received since August are to 
the effect that the fall-sown acreage of 
these two crops has been increased in 
nearly every state, although the drouth 
in the southwestern states and in portions 
of Washington has made it impracticable 
fully to carry out the planting pro- 
gramme.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SITUATION 


Food Administrator Hoover has now 
revealed fully the actual present conse- 
quence of the serious food situation. Bad 
as it was at the beginning, as the report 
of the Secretary of the artment. of 
Agriculture shows, it has steadily in- 
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creased the force of its warning by the 
developing facts. Mr. Hoover says: 

“The harvests of our allies have proved 
less than we had contemplated, and the 
great curtailment of shipping by the sub- 
marines during the last few months has 
further preyented them from access to 
remote markets. 

“Beyond the demands of the allies there 
is a call upon us by the friendly neutrals 
for food, and if we cannot, at least in 
part, respond to these neutral calls, star- 
vation on an unparalleled scale must 
ensue. 

“Food has taken a dominant position 
in the war, and we must ask the American 
people to sacrifice far more than we at 
first thought necessary. We have export- 
ed the whole of the surplus of wheat from 
this harvest, after reserving to ourselves 
an amount sufficient for our normal con- 
sumption of seed and flour until the next 
harvest, and therefore the amount of 
wheat flour that the United States can 
contribute to mix with the war bread of 
our allies during the winter will be simply 
the amount that our people reduce their 
consumption month by month. 

“The allies today ask us for 25 per 
cent more meats and fats than we con- 
sider our monthly production permits us 
to send them without trenching on our 
own supplies or, on the other hand, unless 
we can consume less. Due to the shortage 
in shipping, our available sugar supplies 
must be less than normal from the pres- 
ent time forward. 

“Every particle of diminished con- 
sumption by the American people is one 
particle more for the soldiers, men, wom- 
en and children of our allies and for the 
starving people in other countries. This 
is a personal obligation upon every one 
of us toward some individual abroad who 
will suffer privation to the extent of our 
own negligence.” 





Federal Rail Districts Named 

Secretary McAdoo, director-general of 
railroads, has divided the country, for the 
purposes of federal control and operation, 
into three grand divisions. 

The eastern division, of which president 
Smith, of the New York Central, is chief, 
with headquarters at New York, takes in 
all the territory north of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers and east of Lake Michigan and 
the state line between Indiana and Illi- 
nois. Its special relation to various sup- 
plies of material and their products and 
the movement of foreign trade is quite ob- 
vious, and its importance can hardly be 
‘overestimated. 

The southern section includes the south- 
ern railroads, or those south of the Poto- 
mac and Qhio rivers, except the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, 
those of Virginia and those extending into 
Illinois and Indiana from points south of 
the Ohio. These exceptions have impor- 
tant connection with the lines of the east- 
ern section. President Markham, of the 
Illinois Central, is placed at the head of 
this southern section, with headquarters at 
Atlanta. 

The western includes all west of the 
Mississippi and the lines of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and the north Michigan peninsula, 
which have important connections with 
those extending westward. Those comin 
into Illinois from the east and the sout 
are not included in this western section, 
so that the lines in that state are placed 
under a joint jurisdiction of the three 
directors subject to the supreme authority 
of the director-general. 





Bagless Days Suggested 

An eastern chemical company, manu- 
facturing fertilizer, would have consum- 
ers get supplies in 200-lb bags, rather 
than smaller ones, and asserts, “In doing 
so you help save the lives of men in the 
trenches.” 

Under usual conditions, the company 
explains, it is possible for manufacturers 
to furnish goods in 100-lb, 125-lb and 
167-lb as well as in 200-lb bags. Now, in 
addition to meeting peaceful demands, the 
bag-makers must supply millions of bur- 
lap bags for trench fortifications. 

At best, the supply of burlap bags has 
never been too large. Now it is so far 


less than normal that “bagless days” are 
in sight unless the most severe economy is 
practiced. It is estimated that the use of 
200-Ib bags of fertilizer would conserve 
24,000,000 yards of burlap. 

“We have meatless and wheatless days, 
why not bagless?” asks the company. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





FIRE POLICY INVALID 

The importance of making full state- 
ments in applications for fire insurance 
concerning matters affecting the risk 
of insuring a flour mill is illustrated by 
the decision of the Pennsylvania supreme 
court in the case of Corbin et al. vs. Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Harris- 
burg, in which case the plaintiffs were 
denied the right to recover on a fire loss. 

Defendant’s secretary visited plaintiffs’ 
mill and noted that, in addition to water 
power normally used, a gasoline engine 
was used as auxiliary power. Three 
months later the plaintiffs forwarded an 
application for a policy, designating the 
power used as “water,” and omitting to 
answer a printed question that called for 
a description of any equipment used for 
gasoline power. 

The rate for the amount of insurance 
contracted for was nearly $100 more for 
insurance on the basis of gasoline power 
than on the basis of water power only. 
Plaintiffs remitted to cover the lower rate, 
after the defendant drew attention to the 
difference, and after defendant’s secre- 
tary had referred to having seen the gaso- 
line engine in operation a few months 
before. The =o was used after the 
policy issued, and the night of the fire. 

In a suit on the policy the trial judge 
awarded recovery in favor of the > 
but the judgment was reversed on an 
appeal en by the insurance company, 
the higher court holding that the state- 
ments in the application for the insur- 
ance amounted to a warranty that the 
insurance hazard would not be increased 
through the operation of a gasoline en- 
gine, and that, notwithstanding the de- 
fendant’s secretary’s previous knowledge 
concerning the engine, defendant was en- 
titled to assume, under the circumstances 
stated, that its use had been discontinued. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A decision of the Minnesota supreme 
court, handed down in the case of Rack- 
man vs. Albert Dickinson Co., makes it 
the law of the state that when an em- 
ployee sustains a physical injury, al- 
though a mere scratch, in the course of 
his employment, and fatal blood poison- 
ing sets in, his death is to be attributed 
to the injury, making the employer liable 
under the workmen’s compensation act. 

In the case referred to it appeared that 
one of defendant’s employees sustained a 
scratch in loading or unloading bags from 
a railway car, and that he died of result- 
ing blood poisoning. The court found that 
the only serious question in the case was 
whether the scratch had been actually re- 
ceived while the man was at work, and 
concluded that, although there was no 
direct evidence to establish that fact, the 
circumstances sufficiently pointed to it. 


INSURING GRAIN 
The Minnesota supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment in favor of the Dodge 
Elevator Co. against the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. on a fire policy covering a 
carload of wheat destroyed after having 
— for shi — ‘ 
policy insured plaintiff against loss 
or dam by fire on grain, etc., “their 
own or held by them in trust or on com- 
mission, or sold but not removed, or held 


in storage; if in case of loss the assured: is 
liable therefor; while contained in the 
elevators . . . or while in cars on 


tracks within 100 feet thereof.” There 
was also the customary policy provision 
making the insurance void if any chan 
should take place in the “interest, .title, 
or possession of the subject of insurance.” 
wheat destroyed been loaded in 
a car which was standing within 25 feet 
of the elevator when the occurred, In 
the meantime, the railway company had 
issued a bill of lading s Sete a 
vator company to be consignor and 
e. 


co 

In a suit brought on the » the 
insurance company claimed that de- 
livery of the grain to the railway com- 
pany changed the status of the t so 


that it was no longer covered by the pol- 
icy, but both the trial court and the 
supreme court decided that the insur- 
ance remained effective while the shi 

ment remained within 100 feet of the - 
vator. It was also claimed by the insurer 


that there was a pve, in ion,” 
within the second-mentioned of the 
a but the supreme court said: 

. owner had as much interest as 
ever to be protected by insurance. It was 
clear] yee Bo that the grain 
would be loaded into cars and shipped, 
and as clearly provided that the insurance 
covered grain so loaded, as long as the 
cars remained within the specified dis- 
tance of the elevator.” 


IMITATING COMPETITORS 


The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, sixth circuit, recently had occasion 
to comment upon the test of imitation of 
trade-marks to be applied when one man- 
ufacturer seeks legal redress against an- 
other on the ground of infringement of a 
technical rsd apmirnet or unfair competi- 
tion in imitating some feature not pro- 
tected by registration as a trade-mark. 

Although the opinion was expressed in 
a suit involving competition in the manu- 
facture and sale of fly paper, the legal 
principles would be the same in a suit 
arising out of imitation of a flour brand 
or cereal carton. The court said: 

“The test is to be found in the en- 
semble. If, for instance, an ordinary 
view is -taken of all the parts together 
of each mark, so that each part is consid- 
ered in relation to the whole, a substan- 
tial resemblance is apparent. It is in 
this way, since it is the natural way, that 
effective impressions of users are ac- 
quired... . 

“In testing the charge of infringement, 
as well as that of unfair competition, 
consideration must be given to the ques- 
tion whether the resemblances so far dom- 
inate the differences as to be likely to de- 
ceive ordinary purchasers; and the pur- 
chasers most to be considered are the 
ultimate users, rather than jobbers and 
retailers, since they, like all middlemen, 
are interested in having the means of 
identifying the manufacturers of the 
ge they purchase.” O. & W. Thum 

. vs. Dickinson. 


MEDIUM OF PAYMENT 


One of the well-established rules of law 
frequently overlooked in the business 
world is the rule that a trade custom or 
a previous course of dealings between the 
parties to a contract cannot affect a spe- 
cific provision in a contract at variance 
with such custom or usage. 

This principle has just been applied by 
the Wisconsin supreme court in the case 
of State vs. Park, wherein it was decided 
that the fact that a buyer of goods had 
customarily settled with the seller by per- 
sonal check could not override an express 
clause: “All invoices to be settled month- 
ly by cash, payable in funds current in 
Chicago or New York.” The court said: 

“The fact that the plaintiff [the seller] 
had been in the habit of receiving per- 
sonal checks in io ta of installments 
due under the previous contracts cuts no 
figure. At the most, this seems to have 
been mere indulgence, but, even if it rose 
to the dignity of custom, it could not 
vary the terms of a definite and unam- 
biguous contract.” 


TOWERS OF BABEL 


Confusion of tongues in particular 
working groups frequently raises the in- 
teresting question as to whether an em- 
ployer may be held in damages for injury 
to one worker caused by yyy of 
another on the mere ground that the lat- 
ter was unable to understand his English- 
8 4 Loar aoumeces te imputing to 

employer negligence in exposing the 
injured man to the perils of Socking with 
an incompetent co-employee. 

This question arises under the legal 
principle that an employer is liable for 
negligence of an injured man’s fellow- 
servant when caused by incompetence of 
the latter previously known to the com- 
mon employer. 

Quite recently the point was before the 
New York court of appeals in the case of 
Barber vs. Smeallie, and it was decided 
that the mere employment of a man who 
has not become accustomed to the lan- 
guage of our country does not make the 
employer liable for injury accidentally 
inflicted by him upon a co-employee. To 
fix responsibility, it must appear that the 
foreign ye ap nee ignorance of the lan- 
guage of his associates naturally al- 

him for the duties intrusted to » 
and that the accident was directly caused 
thereby. : 

But where, as in this case, the negli- 
gent worker’s act producing injury 
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no connection with his ignorance of Eng- 
ish, e. g. where he starts machinery 
knowing that a co-employee is thereby 
“ an aes mealies sone fact of em- 
ploy: a non-En speaking man af- 
fords no basis for holding tay seapliner 
res ble; the liability must rest on the 
negligent man’s previously known incom- 
ee og and the employer’s retention of 
im in the service. 


RAILROAD LIABILITY 
In the case of Adams Seed Co. vs. Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad, recently 
disposed of by the Iowa supreme court, 
plaintiff was denied the right to recover 
against the defendant, as initial car- 
rier of an interstate shipment that passed 
over two connecting lines, on account of 
loss or destruction of the goods while in 
the possession of the terminal carrier. It 
was et sought by the plaintiff 
to hold the defendant under the provision 
of the Carmack amendment, which makes 
an initial carrier liable for loss or damage 
occurring on the line of any connecting 
carrier handling an interstate shipment. 
It was shown that on safe arrival of the 
goods at their destination they were held 
there more than a reasonable time with- 
out acceptance of delivery by the con- 
signee, thereby converting the liability of 
the final carrier into that of mere ware- 
houseman. It has been settled by the 
courts that the Carmack amendment does 
not fix liability against an initial carrier 
for loss or damage occurring after the 
final carrier has become a warehouseman. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

The New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has denied applications for awards 
under the state workmen’s compensation 
act to cover fatal accidents, in two in- 
teresting cases. 

In the first—Scott vs. Grant—the evi- 
dence showed that an employee 50 years 
old died of heart failure 10 minutes after 
he had been engaged in lifting heavy sacks 
of feed, but the commission denied an 
award, on the ground that the proof was 
insufficient to warrant a finding that the 
death resulted from any strain sustained 
in the course of the deceased man’s em- 
ployment, as distinguished from some 
organically weak condition of the em- 
ployee’s heart. 

The commission said that, if it should 
be permitted to assume that the death 
resulted from an accident, in the absence 
of proof legitimately tending to show that 
fact, it might be found that almost any 
person dying of heart disease while in the 
course of employment died as the re- 
sult of an accident arising out of it, within 
the provision of the compensation act. 

In the other ense—Craeniets vs. Valley 
Mills Co.—the denial of an award was 
temporary only, subject to renewal of the 
application on termination of present war 
conditions. An employee of the mill died 
of injuries sustained in the course of his 
employment, but because those who 
claimed to be his dependent widow and 
children reside in Austria-Hungary, and 
by reason of suspension of mail service to 
that country were unable to establish re- 
lationship to decedent, the commission has 
ordered that the matter be held in abey- 
ance until the required proof can be made. 


BUYER BEARS LOSS 

Where a contract buyer of grain, which 
had been shipped to the seller’s order, 
omitted to take up the bill of lading and 


unload, and the grain was lost in a flood, 
in consequence, became liable to the 
seller in d according to the deci- 


sion of the West Virginia supreme court 
of appeals in the late case of Allen & 
— bg vs. Farr. 

tiff milling company shipped 2 
split car of corn ona oats tro Troy, Ohio, 
to Huntington, W. Va., under a bill of 
lading to its own order, attached to draft 
on defendant, who had contracted to buy 
the grain “on usual terms, delivered.” The 
car arrived March 25, 1913, and the next 
day was spotted on a spur track used by 
defendant in unloading. 

Defendant was notified by the bank by 
telephone of the receipt of the documents 
on the 25th and asked that they be held 
until arrival of the car. By the 26th the 
near-by Ohio River rose three feet, 22 
feet more by the 27th, and 15 feet more by 
the 28th, when the spur track became sub- 
merged and the grain became so damaged 
by water as to become worthless. Defend- 
ant then refused to accent delivery of the 
corn and oats or to pay the draft. 

(Continued on page 362.) 
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(ih —~>“I allow,” 

saul of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
. ‘that, takin’ the whole critter as 
she stands an’ countin* hide, taller 
WM an_all, these new millin’ rules hits 
a one-gallus outfit like mine about 
as hard as they do anybody. But, 
Roane it, what difference does that 






\ says ‘you’ re out,’ I’m goin’ to 

\)) yas out, an’ I ain’t goin’ to whine 
K y; “Go rarin’ and tearin’ over the 
Se SF Feouktings raisin’ hell about it either.” 


pert Old Dad Fetchit, 


e?\)'m for the United States of 
eX: erica, an’ ef it tags me an’ 








READY AND WILLING 

There is nothing in the President’s 
proclamation concerning wheat conserva- 
tion, nor in the recommendations of the 
Food Administration which accompany it, 
that will cause the American milling in- 
dustry either surprise or disappointment. 
On the contrary, it will give general sat- 
isfaction throughout the trade to find the 
authorities going still further down the 
line in regulating and reducing the con- 
sumption of the products of wheat, and 
enforcing the substitution of flour made 
from other cereals. 

The Food Administration remains firm 
in its avoidance of the high percentage 
fallacy, which has proved so disastrous in 
other countries; the wheat flour furnished 
by American mills is to remain on the 
basis of seventy-four per cent extraction, 
a barrel of flour is to be made from two 
hundred and sixty-four pounds of wheat, 
and flour.will be sold through the regular 
channels, 

As the Food Administration will pur- 
chase thirty per cent of the total output 
for the army and the allies, it follows that 
the domestic trade can only receive sev- 
enty per cent; therefore buyers must limit 
their orders to this proportion, and mill- 
ers must refuse to sell to any one more 
than seventy per cent of his usual pur- 
chases of wheat flour. In turn, wholesal- 
ers must reduce their sales to retailers 
accordingly, and, finally, the retailer must 
sell to the householder an equal amount 
of substitute flour for every pound of 
wheat flour bought. 

This is as far as government control 
can go; thereafter co-operation must be 
purely voluntary. If the householder in- 
sists upon buying wheat flour plus. the 
equal amount of substitute flour he is 
forced to take with it, throwing away the 
latter and using white flour exclusively, 
for the present he can do so; it is merely 
a matter of disloyalty and expense. It is 
not supposed, however, that any one will 
be so wasteful, and so far extended and so 
thorough has been the wheat conservation 
propaganda that only those who actually 
desire to help the enemy win the war will 
attempt to defeat the object of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation by the consumption 
of wheat flour exclusively. 

The compulsory production of a bread 
made from mixed flours by bakers is an 
excellent move, They are to begin with 
a five per cent substitution, gradually in- 
creasing it to twenty per cent during the 


month of February. This step has been 
inevitably in prospect for several months, 
and yet many bakers have ignored the pos- 
sibility of its being enforced, clinging 
stubbornly to the theory that, while others 
would be compelled to substitute flour 
made from cereals other than wheat, they 
would be exempted from the rule, and 
would be permitted to make and sell bread 
made, practically, according to pre-war 
formula. 

The Northwestern Miller has repeated- 
ly warned bakers against this narrow and 
shortsighted view, which was, in the nature 


of things, an absurd and impossible hy- 


pothesis. It has urged them not to wait 
for specific orders, but to anticipate them 
by putting out a blended loaf made in 
accordance with the obvious trend of the 
times. This was not only the patriotic 
course, but it was wise and business-like. 
Those who have followed this advice have 
by this time anticipated the inevitable, 
and put themselves into position to meet 
the new requirement without difficulty or 
inconvenience, having experimented in 
blended baking until they have produced 
an acceptable loaf. 

Others, who have waited for direct and 
imperative orders, meantime expecting the 
impossible, now find themselves suddenly 
compelled to do that for which they are 
not prepared, and, in consequence, may 
suffer inconvenience and perhaps loss of 
business. If so, they may blame them- 
selves only; those who will not read the 
handwriting on the wall when it is written 
in perfectly plain characters cannot com- 
plain that they suffer for lack of warning. 

It is to be regretted that the leadership 
of the baking trade has not quite risen to 
the wide vision necessary for a complete 
and intelligent understanding of the situa- 
tion and its probable eventualities. It has 
seemed, at least, to concern itself more 
with what could be avoided in food con- 
servation and wheat substitution, than 
with what could be done; its policy has 
been defensive rather than progressive; it 
has waited to be ordered, instead of taking 
the initiative in the evident spirit of co- 
operation which the Food Administrator 
invited. 

As for the American millers, they fully 
realize the significance of the President’s 


proclamation, and are in complete har-- 


mony with it. They know how great is the 
need for wheat flour abroad, and how nec- 
essary it is for the success of the cause 
that its consumption should be materially 


reduced in this country. They are hon- 
ored in the knowledge that they are in a 
position to contribute so materially and 
importantly to the winning of the war, 
and having earnestly co-operated with the 
Food Administrator from the beginning, 
in good will and good faith, accepting 
conditions imposed upon them cheerfully 
and promptly, new regulations and re- 
strictions, whatever they are today or may 
be tomorrow, will be willingly obeyed. 
The President and the Food Adminis- 
tration need not speculate on the response 
of the American millers to their demands. 
They are always ready and always will- 
ing. Whatever is required of them, they 
are prepared to do. They are grateful for 
the trade autonomy given them; they 
appreciate the intelligent consideration of 


a control which seeks its ends by co-opera-_ 


tion and not coercion, and which has suc- 
cessfully avoided the milling fallacies 
which were adopted in Europe. They 
stand prepared to proceed as far as may 
be necessary for the welfare of the nation 
and its allies, regardless of their individual 
or their trade interests; having in mind 
and heart but one object: the success of 
the great cause. 





BRAN AS HUMAN FOOD 

The Northwestern Miller has repeated- 
ly taken the position that it is a better 
policy to supplement a short wheat crop 
with the flour from other cereals, such as 
barley, oats, or corn, than it is to resort 
to the use of whole-wheat or graham 
flours. 

Dr. Le Clerc, of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, whose article is reported on page 
270 of the last issue of this publication, 
gives some interesting figures on this 
point, although he attempts to prove that 
it is more economical to use graham flour 
than it is to separate it into patent flour 
and what he terms bran. 

Briefly, Dr. Le Clere reports that out 
of one hundred pounds of wheat milled 
as graham, man digests 9.24 pounds of 
protein, while if milled as patent flour 
6.80 pounds are digested. He also states 
that in milling one hundred pounds of 
wheat, 4.44 pounds of protein are left in 
the bran. Man, he states, can digest only 
seventeen per cent of the protein of bran. 

He should have taken just one step 
further, and told how much of this “bran” 
protein cattle digest. The fact is that 
over seventy-eight per cent of it is di- 
gested, as compared with seventeen per 
cent digested by man. The cattle, then, 
digest 3.57 pounds of the bran protein, 
or, all told, man and cattle jointly digest 
10.37 pounds, making a total utilization 
of about eighty-six and a half per cent of 
the protein of the wheat, while man alone, 
as Dr. Le Clerc reports; utilizes only sev- 
enty-seven per cent. Here is a loss of 
nine and a half per cent. 

These figures prove that it is an eco- 
nomic waste for man to use whole-wheat 
flour or graham, with its low digestibility, 
when the flours of other cereals are avail- 
able. Farm animals are a necessity. They 
must be fed, and children must have milk. 

For man to eat bran with a protein 
digestibility of seventeen, while animals 
could utilize over seventy-eight per cent, 
and then to feed animals on the surplus 
barley and other cereal crops, from which 
can be made a good, nutritious flour with 
three times as much protein available as 
human food, is certainly exceedingly 
wasteful. 

To conserve wheat means to conserve 
and utilize the bran as well as the flour. 
The bran must not be wasted. For man 
to attempt to use bran as human food 
is assuredly a wasteful practice, particu- 
larly at this time, when the greatest econ- 
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omy must be exercised in the conserva- 
tion of all foods. 


FRANCE SEES THE LIGHT 

Very significant is the final paragraph 
of the following report, written by C. W. 
A. Veditz, commercial attaché, from Paris 
on December 1, and published in the 
United States Commerce Reports for 
January 7: 

“Approval was given yesterday to the 
measures proposed by the minister of ag- 
riculture and food supply concerning the 
establishment of rules limiting the con- 
sumption of bread in France. The new 
measures comprise the following features: 

“Each department of France will have 
allotted to it a fixed quantity or ration 
of flour. Moreover, in communities of 
more than twenty thousand inhabitants 
there may be established individual bread 
cards, the precise nature of which will be 
determined by ministerial decree. The 
quantity of flour allotted to each depart- 
ment will be fixed by the prefect in con- 
junction with the local office of cereals, 
according to the population and accord- 
ing to the average daily ration determined 
by the government. 

“The ration of flour will be distributed 
in each department among the millers in- 
trusted with furnishing flour to the sev- 
eral communities. The necessary cereals 
will be obtained either through purchase 
by the so-called commission des recep- 
tions, or by the millers and dealers acting 
under the authority of the government, 
or, if necessary, by means of requisition- 
ing. 

“With regard to bread, the decree will 
provide for the manufacture of bread for 
ordinary consumption to be sold by 
weight, except that hereafter loaves may 
conform in length, form, and weight to 
the standards popular in each locality be- 
fore the war. 

“In communities having a population 
of twenty thousand or more, the ration- 
ing of bread will be accomplished by 
means of bread cards, a card being issued 
for each individual consumer. While no 
final decision has yet been reached con- 
cerning the quantity allowed per capita, 
certain differences will be admitted, save 
that no individual ration will be sanc- 
tioned in excess of the ration allowed sol- 
diers at the front. For the ordinary con- 
sumer it is likely that the ration will be 
two hundred and fifty or perhaps two 
hundred grams (eight and eight-tenths or 
perhaps seven ounces). 

“All flour mills will be placed under the 
supervision of the minister of agriculture 
and food supply. All cereals will be sub- 
ject to requisition by the government, 
with the exception of the quantities neces- 
sary for seeding purposes, and the quan- 
tity consumed by the families of the farm- 
ers or required for feeding the animals 
on the farms of the producers. 

“The new régime will go into effect on 
January 1, 1918. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the change consists in 
the abolition of the present requirement 
that eighty-five per cent of wheat shall be 
turned into flour and the reintroduction 
of white flour, which represents a milling 
of probably seventy-two per cent.” 

Is there any possible connection be- 
tween the disastrous experience of the 
Italian army, fed, as reported in The 
Northwestern Miller of January 9, accord- 
ing to “the theories of certain American 
writers on food,” and this wise action of 
the French government in discarding high 
percentage flour and returning to white 
flour, representing only a seventy-two per 
cent extraction from the wheat? Very 
probably there is. The French, seeing 
what happened to the Italian army as a 
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result of fo the American food 
faddists, do not propose to take a similar 


risk. 

Notwithstanding the shortage of wheat, 
the French, having tried the experiment 
of high percentage flour on the “go fur- 
ther” theory, have determined that —. 
tity is not as important as na 
would rather have one loaf.o sound, 
nutritious white bread than two loaves of 
dark gray bread, which contains the bran, 
dirt and flinty particles of the wheat 
berry, and produces malnutrition and 
chronic stomach disorders. 

This war has effectually disposed of all 
the crack-brained theories of the food- 
faddists and cranks, and thoroughly vin- 
dicated white flour as the ideal, strength- 
sustaining and muscle-producing food. 
Where it caa possibly secured it is 
eagerly chosen. One by one the European 
followers of the food fallacies are realiz- 
ing their mistake. 

t remains for Great Britain to aban- 
don the high extraction policy to make 
the movement unanimous, except for Ger- 
many, which for some time has been using 
wood-fiber as a substitute for white flour, 
because nothing else can be obtained. 
Armies cannot fight, nor can nations be 
sustained, on bread made from whole 
wheat or high extraction flour. It is the 
lesson of the war. 








WHEAT FROM AUSTRALIA 


Cargo Arrives at Seattle After 100 Days at 
Sea in Belgian Vessel—Taken by United 
States, to Be Milled at Tacoma 


Seatrie, Wasu., Jan. 26.—Before the 
war the north Pacific Coast did an ex- 
tensive business in shipping wheat to the 
Orient. Today wheat is crossing the Pa- 
cific in the other direction. 

Several shipments of Australian wheat 
have previously reached San Francisco, 
and one was received some time since at 
Portland, Oregon. This week the Belgian 
bark, L’Avenir, entered Puget Sound with 
a cargo of Australian wheat, which is now 
being unloaded at Tacoma. This wheat 
was consigned to Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
It has been taken over by the United 
States Grain Corporation, and will be 
ground by Tacoma mills. 

The bark was over 100 days in passage 
between Melbourne, Australia, and this 
coast. On opening the hold of the vessel 
it was found that a good many weevil 
were in evidence, but on examination of 
the wheat in the sacks it appeared that 
they had not penetrated the wheat, and 
that it was in fine milling condition. 

The wheat is somewhat similar to Wash- 
ington blue-stem, but does not possess the 
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strength of Big Bend blue-stem, having 
approximately qualities of that from 
the Palouse; but it is perhaps more like 
Washington forty-fold than any other 
Pacific Coast wheat, and will probably 
grade as soft white. Tests made show 
that it runs 23 per cent in. gluten, with a 
moisture content of 12.7 per cent. 

cargo of L’Avenir amounts to 3,209 long 


tons. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Wheat Flour Scarce and in Demand—Substi- 
tutes in Instances Higher than White 
Flour—Milifeed Active 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, In1., Jan. 29.—Flour of every 
grade and character is scarcer than ever. 
Those who have any sort of grain product 
for sale can dispose of same at very satis- 
factory prices, especially products made 
from grains other than wheat. Spring and 
hard winter wheat 95 per cent patents are 
salable at $10.65@11 in 98-lb cotton, but 
are very scarce at $10.30@10.60. Substi- 
tutes for wheat flour are equally as scarce. 
Most mills in this territory and north of 
here that have barley flour to offer are 
pretty well sold up, especially those in 
Minneapolis. Their last sales here were 
on the basis of $10.40 bbl in 98-Ib cotton. 
Rye flour is wanted, and can be sold for 
white patent at equal values with those of 
spring wheat flour. A leading eastern 
baking concern was in the market here 
yesterday for 1,000 bbls of rice flour, and 
purchased the same at $6.50 per 100 Ibs 
f.o.b. Chicago, in jute sacks. Millers are 
buying what they can of this substitute 
product, and are paying as high as 634c 
Ib in 100-bbl lots. Mills are being oper- 
ated here at about half capacity, due to 
the coal situation, scarcity of cars and 
weather conditions. They are offering no 
feed whatever. ~ 

C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Demand for 
white flour is far in excess of the amount 


offering. Bakers are in the market for , 


any amount, without regard to price. 
Various substitutes are offered for ship- 
ment, but very little if any to be had on 
spot. White corn flour advanced to $5.90 
@6.10 per 100 lbs, in jute, for shipment 
during late February and March. Rye 
flour scarce, and held at $11.50@11.65 for 
patent and $10.90@11.10 in sacks. - Gra- 
ham flour, in wood, $10.60@10.80. Rye 
meal, in sacks, $8.60@9.15. Millfeed 


nominal, with no wheat feeds offered. 


The Belgian Bark L’Avenir in Seattle Harbor with a Cargo of Australian wheat for the United States Wheat Corporation 


Other feeds in light supply and held 
steady. 
. Louis W. DePass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 29.—In prepa- 
ration to comply with the new milling 
regulations, ers are further restricting 
flour sales in the face of a most insistent 
demand. The search for substitutes to use 
in place of wheat flour is exceedingly ac- 
tive, but the supply available in the South- 
west appears to be limited, and nowhere 
near the anticipated requirements. Mean- 
time, prices of all substitute mill products 
are advancing rapidly, and in the case of 
most articles are already higher than 


wheat flour. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. Jan. 29.—Flour in 
urgent demand, but business limited, as 
offerings are becoming scarcer every day. 
Many mills are idle for lack of wheat or 
because their allotment has been ground. 
Most mills grinding are sold up; conse- 
quently, few sales are being made. Mill- 
feed very scarce, and demand unsupplied. 

Perer DERLIEN. 


Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 29.—Market bad- 
ly demoralized over federal order requir- 
ing trade to sell equal weight of substi- 
tutes with all sales of wheat flour, buyers 
regarding this, with other handicaps, as 
last straw. No market, no trading. Mill- 
feed nominal and neglected. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Makes Bread of Rice Waste 

Rice polish, heretofore used for feeding 
stock, is now being — as a valu- 
able wheat substitute. Its new utilization 
has been introduced by Miss Rona K. 
Armstrong, special agent of the states 
relations service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Miss Armstrong was sent to New Or- 
leans, La., to teach women to make war 
breads. While there she discovered that 
the waste which comes from the rice in 
its polishing process was being sold by the 
ton as a stock food. 

It is said that this product contains the 
most nutritive portion of the rice, and 
Miss Armstrong has had it placed on the 
market, where, sold for 214,@3c per Ib, it 
is now being used extensively and success- 
fully in a proportion of one-fourth rice 
polish to one-fourth wheat flour. 

The placing of brown rice on the market 
as a cheap and wholesome addition to the 
Louisiana dietarv is also to the credit of 
Miss Armstrong. Brown rice is rice with 
the first hull upon it, and that hull is rich 
in mineral content. 








| 
| 
| 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Jan. 27 Jan. 29 

Jan. 26 Jan.19 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....221,760 283,925 200,905 374,030 
Duluth-Superior 27,125 25,2380 11,235 35,400 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 4,000 6,000 13,000 

Totals ....... 253,385 323,155 218,140 422,430 
Outside mills*..189,455 ...... 88,080 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.392,840 ...... 306,220 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 34,450 26,000 36,000 30,600 
St. Louisf ..... 42,000 44,600 48,900 42,000 
POUMGOD elted cen 130,500 84,200 72,200 113,400 
Rochester ..... B,008 nrcccve 9,900 13,400 
Chicago ....... 17,500 18,260 23,250 19,500 
Kansas City ... 64,700 63,500 60,900 65,100 
Kansas City? ..234,050 216,975 196,460 219,200 
Toledo ........ 22,800 23,300 33,000 34,800 
Toledof ....... 48,130 45,480 63,700 70,185 
Nashville** .... 53,295 655,725 87,055 101,010 
Portland, Oreg.. 32,560 29,665 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 41,965 38,510 18,800 13,760 
Tacoma ....... 46,240 38,775 37,160 27,420 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan, 27 Jan. 29 
Jan.12Jan.19 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ...... 43 55 39 77 
Duluth-Superior .. 75 70 31 98 
Outside mills* .... 54 67 34 76 

Average spring.. 48 59 37 78 
Milwaukee ........ 37 33 50 52 
St. Louis ......... 68 52 71 75 
St. Leuist ........ 51 58 63 70 
S| Pere ee 78 57 43 68 
Rochester ........ 41 ee 49 66 
TEED oo 0b « bet eee 58 61 89 66 
Kansas City ...... 78 77 85 91 
Kansas Cityt ..... 78 75 66 82 
TO aa oo). o:0's0 5.0 47 49 69 73 
oC eee 65 53 60 67 
Nashville** ....... 33 39 61 71 
Portland, Oregon.. 98 90 oe be 
Seattle ........... 89 80 45 34 
FROOMR asivceccvce 81 68 65 48 

Paetwle ..caivaans 58 61 53 72 
Minnesota-Dakotas 48 59 37 78 
Other states ...... 62 61 57 71 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 26 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from the week ending Jan. 19. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


‘cluding Nashville. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 

Jan. 33.0.0. $4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.71% 
Jan. 24 ...... 4.75% ......@4.74% 4.71% 
SOR: FB ise. ce 4.75% ......@4.74% 4.71% 
Jan. 26 ...... 4.75% -+++@4.74% 4.71% 
Jan. 38. ...2.. 4.75% -+++-@4.74% 4.71% 
Cae. BO sexs’ 4.75% ......@4.74% 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Jan. 29) at 42%. 


AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: , 
Sight 3-day 

Jan. 21-26 ....... $4.75 $4.74% 


60-day 
$4.70% 





Freight Congestion in the East 


A New Haven, Conn., customer of a 
Minnesota mill, under date of Jan. 22 
writes as follows: 

“It is almost impossible to give you an 
adequate idea of the shameful condition 
of freight upon the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford lines. 

“For example, however, car Mil. 84428 
(shipped Nov. 30) has been in their hands 
since Dec. 22 and has been in the yards 
here at New Haven since Jan. 9. The 
drafts have been paid, and I paid the 
freight, but have been unable to get the 
car placed where it may be unloaded, 
although the customers for whom it is in- 
tended are very badly in need of flour. 

“One department here will state that the 
car is on a certain switch, or siding, while 
another department will dispute it. 

“If affairs of the road were being run 
by emissaries of the German government. 
they could hardly be handled to worse 
advantage to our people than they are be- 
ing managed. 

“Also, car Mil. 502262 (shipped Dec. 7) 
is in the yards here somewhere, unable to 
locate it, although the bill of lading was 
surrendered on Jan. 16, and draft paid. 

“My time and efforts have mostly been 
employed of late trying to get possession 
of these two cars.” 
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FLOUR SALES FURTHER RESTRICTED 





New Rules Promulgated in Accordance With President’s Proclamation—Mills 
Must Not Seek New Customers—Buyers to Get 70 Per Cent of Last Year’s 
Supplies—Bakers and Consumers Must Buy Wheat Flour Substitutes 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—New rules governing flour- 
milling have just been promulgated in ac- 
cordance with the President’s proclama- 
tion regarding the decrease in the con- 
sumption of wheat flour and the use of 
substitutes. Under these rules no licensee 
shall sell, use or deliver to any person any 
flour other than grade known as second 
clear or low-grade, for any purpose other 
than the manufacture of human food. 

Miller licensees for wheat flour shall dis- 
tribute their output, so far as it is not sold 
to the government or the Food Administra- 
tion or for export, through customary chan- 
nels, in such a manner that each customer 
gets a fair share thereof. From Feb. 1 to 
April 30, and from May 1 to July 31, no 
town, city, state or district shall receive 
from licensee millers more than 70 per 
cent of the flour received during the cor- 
responding period last year, nor will the 
licensee selling flour wholesale, without 
written permission of the Food Adminis- 
trator, be permitted to purchase during 
the specified period more than 70 per cent 
of his normal flour requirements for such 
period. : 

The same rule governing distribution 
through regular channels applying to mill- 
ers applies as well to distributors. Such 
dealer shall not sell or deliver flour to 
any retailer or consumer unless the seller 
has satisfied himself that the buyer has 
purchased one pound of wheat flour sub- 
stitutes for every pound of wheat flour 
purchased. 

New markets or channels of distribution 
may not be sought, and the sale of large 
amounts to new customers will be regard- 
ed as prima facie evidence of violation of 
this rule. 

Wheat flour licensees shall not, after 
Feb. 24, deliver to a baker any wheat flour 
except whole-wheat flour unless the baker 
buys at the same time, or the licensee is 
satisfied that he has purchased, one pound 
of substitutes for every four pounds of 
wheat flour sold. The same holds true for 
flour dealers, except that by permission 
of the Food Administration the rule may 
be temporarily suspended. 

Substitutes include all corn, rice and 
oat products, and buckwheat, potato, pea- 
nut, bean and banana flours. 

W. QUACKENBUSH, 





E. V. Hoffman Goes to New York 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Emmett V. Hoffman, vice- 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
and manager of its Kansas City mill, will 
leave Saturday night of this week for 
New York to become associated tempo- 
rarily with the Food Administration Mill- 
ing Division, in the office of James F. Bell, 
general chairman. In Mr. Hoffman’s ab- 
sence W. R. Duerr, sales-manager, will be 
acting manager of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. mill here. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Sack Regulations Violated 

The United States Food Administration 
Milling Division has issued the following: 

This office is advised of a growing 
tendency on the part of the buyers in some 
states to order from mills 24- and 48-Ib 
sacks of flour instead of 4% (241/, lbs) and 

, (49 lbs) bbl sacks of regular and prop- 
cr weights, and that these short-weight 
packages are being retailed at the same 
prices as packages of proper weights. 

We are aware that some states provide 
by law for the use of 24- and 48-Ib sacks, 
ind other states permit the shipment of 
these weights by agreement between buyer 
and seller; reports reaching this office, 
however, indicate that such short-weight 
packages are being introduced into terri- 
tories in which they heretofore have been 
unknown, 

The inclusion of the 24- and 48-lb pack- 
ages in the Food Administration package 
(lifferentials was in conformity with the 
legal provision of certain states which 
inake recognition of or require these pack- 
‘ges; it does not constitute a justification 
of this practice under other conditions, 
and should not be interpreted to permit 
jobbers or mills to tatredeen short-weight 


packages into, territory where their sale 
will. result in oe being practiced 
upon consumers, and perhaps a direct vio- 
lation of state laws result. 

It may be that jobbers and retailers are 
taking advantage of the unusual situation 
to increase their margin of profits by thus 
practicing deception u the consumer, 
and that they, rather than the millers, are 
securing the additional 20c per bbl which 
represents the package differential be- 
tween 241, and 24-lb sacks. 

Mills should be reminded, however, that 
they, as millers, are co-operating with the 
Food Administration, and as such should 
not only refuse to become a party to any 
such plan to mislead the consumer, but 
should not hesitate to report to this office 
or to their divisional chairman any mills 
which lend themselves to this or any simi- 
lar practice whereby the consumer is de- 
ceived or misled. 





CANADIAN FEED PRICES 


Food Controller Issues an Order Limiting 
Dealers’ Prices for Millfeed Through- 
out Canada 


Toronto, Onvt., Jan. 26.—In order to 
prevent retail dealers taking advantage of 
the scarcity of bran and shorts to exact 
excessive profits over the price fixed by 
the food controller, the latter has ordered 
that the retail price of bran and shorts, 
where cash is paid, must not exceed by 
more than 10c per bag the cost f.o.b. trac 
at the dealer’s station. 

In cases where purchasers take delivery 
direct from the car, the profit has been 
limited to a maximum of 5c per bag. An 
extra charge may be made where credit 
is given and the bran and shorts delivered 
from the dealer’s st6re, but this amount 
must be only a reasonable charge repre- 
senting the consideration of such services. 

When the miller sells at the mill in less 
than carload lots, he is not permitted to 
add more than 5c per tag of 100 lbs to 
the price at which he is permitted to sell 
under the food controller’s order of Dec. 
17, 1917. 

When the purchaser brings bags to the 
mill to be filled, the miller must not add 
more than $2 per ton to the price at which 
he is permitted to sell under the order of 
Dec. 17. In effect, the miller must not 
charge more than the fixed Fort William 
bulk prices, plus or minus freight to or 
from Fort William, and in addition $2 per 
ton as retail charges. 

For example, suppose that, at a point in 
eastern Canada the freight from Fort 
William is $4.20 per ton. In this case, the 
selling price for bran per ton when the 
purchaser supplies the bags, would be 
$24.50 plus $4.20, plus $2, a total of $30.70. 
The order applies to all millers and deal- 
ers in Canada. 





A. H. Battey. 





Indiana Bakers’ Meeting Postponed 

The midwinter convention of the Indi- 
ana Association of Master Bakers was not 
held Jan. 15, as, on account of traffic con- 
ditions, the attendance was very poor. It 
has been decided to hold this convention 
Feb. 5, at the Claypool Hotel, Indianap- 
olis. 





Give Government Preference 

Owing to the urgent necessity for im- 
mediate shipment ‘of flour on government 
contracts in order to utilize ocean space 
now available, extraordinary efforts on the 
part of millers to facilitate shipments are 
necessary. Millers must put government 
orders ahead of domestic business and lay 
aside all personal or commercial interests, 


‘with the realization that it is their d to 


divert their facilities to meet this problem. 
Not only must all unshipped export orders 
be given immediate preference, but efforts 
should be made to start on February book- 
ings so that all or at least the major por- 
tion of it may be shipped prior to Feb. 15. 

The Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, in a circular to the trade, 
suggests that if a mill does not receive 
shipping instructions, it wire for same. 
If it has flour read to ship and for any 


reason cannot get cars, or roads wil! not 
accept, on account of embargoes, it is to 
wire full particulars to the M Divi- 
sion immediately. This will the 
transportation board of the Milling Divi- 
sion in getting after the carriers and see- 
ws Oe yy the necessary equipment is fur- 
ni > 





MILLERS MUST MEET DUTY 


Chairman of Milling Division Urges Every 
Miller te Show Patriotism by Loyal 
Compliance with Rules 


The following letter has been sent out by 
James F, Bell, chairman of the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration : 

I recently enjoyed the privilege of at- 
tending, by invitation, a meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, held at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Among other interesting facts brought 
out in connection with the regulation and 
control of flour-milling was a sentiment 
that some millers had not fully awakened 
to their responsibilities in relation to our 
national emergency. 

These are times for plain statements 
and plain dealing, and if such conditions 
actually exist they must not only be cor- 
rected at once, but the methods employed 
in handling them must originate with the 
millers themselves. I cannot but believe 
that any deflections of this kind arise from 
lack of understanding or misconception, 
and can easily be corrected by making 
clear to such parties the duty they owe 
their country, the milling industry and 
themselves. 

In any event, practices not in accord 
with the spirit of regulation and equality 
of participation, to which the milling in- 
dustry has pledged its honor and support, 
must be stamped out, and it becomes the 
duty of every loyal miller, where such 
cases are known, to exert his best efforts 
to effect correction through a personal ap- 
peal, and failing in this, to report to the 
proper authorities. Every miller should 
feel the call of patriotic duty to prevent 
abuses. 

If there exists a man among the millers 
of the United States so mean as to place 
commercialism above his patriotism, he 
deserves no place in the ranks of the loyal 
army of American millers. Whether done 
intentionally or not, he is aiding the enemy. 
Let us smoke him out and drum him from 
the ranks. Certainly, it is not fair that 
he should remain and work injury to those 
millers who have remained steadfast to the 
cause, even under trying conditions made 
more severe by reason of such deflections. 

In these days, when food is the vital 
element in the world-scheme, when our 
very existence depends upon it and thou- 
sands elsewhere are dying from lack of it, 
it is measured, therefore, not by its cus- 
tomary nomenclature, but in terms of 
human life, and should not be made the 
subject of commercialism. 

The initiative commercialism so long in- 
herent in the American miller by reason 
of great competition within his industry 
must no longer be exerted in efforts to 
surmount apparent obstacles, for these 
obstacles are now measures of regulation 
devised in the public interest; but at the 
same time they observe proper elements of 
protection for the miller, and were de- 
vised to insure the preservation of every 
essential element of the industry. 

The millers, I feel confident, appreciate 
that such changes as have been effected 
within the industry, whereby they are tem- 
porarily deprived of certain customary 
trade privileges, should be looked upon as 
measures of self-protection and not in the 
light of sacrifice. 

The man who goes to the front and gives 
his life is the only one who makes the 
supreme sacrifice. He does this that the 
nation may persist, and that those of the 
nation may continue to enjoy freedom, 
peace and prosperity. We are only doing 
what we can to make effective his efforts 
that we may be protected. 

In the midst of what we may sometimes 
consider hardships, when things seem not 
quite fair, when apparently inequalities 
are being effected, let the significance of 
this self-protective patriotism exemplify 
itself in our action, and thé vision of the 
man out there, his. hardships, his priva- 
tions, and his sacrifice make our own fade 
into nothingness. 

The patriotic American miller must 
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therefore remain steadfast, an in- 
ordinate pride in the successful regulation 
and control of the milling industry which 
has been intrusted to his care. Unless each 
loyal member feels that success depends 
upon his individual effort and co-opera- 
tion, and unless he exerts every means. to 
see that the provisions of the devised con- 
trol are carried out, both by himself and 
others, he will have missed the greatest 
opportunity that has been given any in- 
dustry to show that it is not only capable 
of self-control, but that it can demonstrate 
that self-control to the benefit of the na~ 
tion, and thereby take a front place in the 
ranks of endeavor that places patriotism 
above all else. 
James F. Bett. 





CANADIAN MILLS LICENSED 


Order-in-Council Issued That All Flour 
Plants of Whatever Capacity, Also Food 
Concerns, Must Get Permits 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 26—An order-in- . 
council has been passed requiring that all 
flour mills, irrespective of capacity, and 
all mills for the manufacture of any food 
from wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn, 
peas or buckwheat, must obtain a license 
from the food controller. 

By being brought under license and 
subject to the food controller’s regula- 
tions, the profits of these mills will be lim- 
ited to a maximum average of 25c on the 
milling of sufficient wheat to make a bar- 
rel of 196 lbs. One hundred and sixty- 
seven mills, including all those with a 
capacity of 100 bbls per day or more, 
have already been licensed and their op- 
erations regulated. 

The new order brings all the remaining 
mills under similar control. All mills not 
now holding licenses should make appli- 
cations to the office of the food controller 
immediately. Mills which operate with- 
out a license become liable to heavy pen- 
alties. 





A. H. Batey. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ ANNUAL - 


Executive Committee of the Fraternity An- 
nounces That Session Will Be Held at 
Indianapolis June 4 to 7 Inclusive 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America at St. Louis today, it 
was decided to hold the annual meeting of 
the Fraternity at Indianapolis, Ind., June 
4-7, inclusive, owing to the conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the country at this 
time. 

The usual entertainment features of 
former conventions will be omitted, and 
the session devoted entirely to the discus- 
sion of conditions affecting the manufac- 
turing methods to effect the greatest con- 
servation and utilization of all grain and 
grain products. 

It is the intent of the committee that 
this meeting shall not be confined to the 
membership of the Fraternity, but held for 
the benefit of the milling industry at 
large; and a cordial invitation will be ex- 
tended to all operative millers, owners and 
allied industries. Ways and means for 
meeting government requirements in the 
operation of the mills will be topics for 
discussion. 





Perer Deruien. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Jan. 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ended 
on following dates, were: Jan. 27 Jan. 29 
Destination— Jan. 26 Jan.19 1917 1916 








LORGOR ..0ccscse seoss 3,000 11,000 5,143 
Liverpool 16,000 3,000 14,500 
Glasgow . 8,000 16,000 4,143 
BEIGE vide cccns waces)) tees 4,000 ..... 
DRARGO. fi. c0ess 73,000 103,000 53,000 89,382 
Sr GOOG. candc aspen 
BU bosses COCO ..... 2,000 7,341 
PENS vide cade © téees esede 11,000 
DGS cebanels Keech credo 9edue 4,500 
GEE DG Scisce Sesge visecde esse 23,890 
TROONER Sink nc cc cee sees 18,000 ..... 
GOR vk cc ccss. cbiee tees conse 30,328 
COE. 65.0. coded ‘siash. ivrece 7,996 
MEE ene ctuasé MOOOO  sseae cstee seehe 
Norway, Sweden ..... 000 «65,000 21,899 
GR viecn'ccs ce 7,000 ..... 21,000 27,111 
OO ere DOGO  cscce:: evacs  apccs 
San Domingo .. 1,000 ..... PE ws & 
Other W, I.’s... 20,000 ..... 39,000 16,968 
Cen. America... 1,000 ..... 17,000 4,000 
, eer BOG. ncece.' cence 17,073 
Other 8. A. .... A eee 7,000 6,433 
WR. WR. Ammerfon..- .ccce  cccwe sewds 365: 

Gibraltar ...5.. SR0GO.. Orcs ivacw “ed ¥he 
Others ......... 9,000 ..... 1,000 7,899 

Totals 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 62,165 bbls. This was due to 
the fact that the mills are grinding more 
rye and barley flour than before, and this 
is not included in the flour output. The 
mills made (week ending Jan. 26) 221,760 
bbls of wheat flour, against 200,905 in 1917, 
374,030 in 1916, 398,570 in 1915. — 
20 mills are in operation, and not mu 
change in the output is — A year 
ago, mills made 223,995 bbls. 


* # 


The requirements of the flour trade are 
far from being satisfied. Minneapolis 
millers assert that each day they could sell 
many times over the limited quantity of 
flour they have to offer. They are getting 
inquiries from almost every section from 
different classes of buyers, many of whom 
they never heard of before. They con- 
tent themselves, however, with doing the 
best they can to take care of their old- 
established trade. 

The government is requiring mills to 
reserve for it 30 per cent of their wheat 
flour output and, when it is considered 
that an important percentage of the ca- 
pacity is working on other cereals, it is 
little wonder that the available supply of 
wheat flour is so limited. Some city mills 
are not operating 50 per cent on wheat, 
while there are country mills down to as 
low as 35 to 40 per cent. 

Wheat supplies are still very light, and 
this to a large degree is responsible for the 
restricted output. 

The Food Administration has again 
warned millers against selling or deliver- 
ing to any person a supply of flour in ex- 
cess of 30 days’ requirements. In booking 
orders from so-called “clubs” or “unions,” 
mills are told that they should require 
satisfactory assurance that in the distribu- 
tion of such flour no person shall be pro- 
vided with an amount in excess of his ordi- 
nary needs for 30 days. 

Much satisfaction is expressed over the 
quality of the standard 95 per cent flour 
now being produced. The trade, as a 
whole, evidently feared that there would 
be a lowering in quality when the Food 
Administration ruling was announced, 
However, all are now remarking on the 
uniformity of the flour, both in color and 
strength, and are more than satisfied. 

With the increased demand for rye and 
barley for milling pu these cereals 
have advanced very materially, until now 
rye and barley flours are both selling at 
higher prices than is standard wheat flour. 
Even with this handicap, wheat flour sub- 
stitutes are in sharp demand. Mills re- 
port that bakers are buying both rye and 
barley flour in increasingly large quanti- 
ties. One comparatively small interior 
miller, Jan. 23, said he could on that day 
alone have sold 50 cars of barley flour. 
The Wheat Export Co. has been a heavy 
buyer of this commodity. 

Choice patent rye , ae is quoted at 
$10.80@10.90 bbl, and barley flour at 
$10.20, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
against $9.75@10.10 for standard wheat 
flour. 

* * 

Millfeed is extremely scarce. The situ- 
ation has developed into a wild scramble 
for supplies. Minneapolis mills are virtu- 
ally out of the market on all grades. The 
output is limited and, according to some, 
barely sufficient to care for mixed-car 
trade. In consequence, many contracts 
entered into in November and December 
are still unfilled 


The question of prices is a peor 
one. Mills, of course, are on a basis, 
with a slight variation depending upon 


what mills have to pay for bags. Jobbers 
and brokers, on the other hand, ask all 
kinds of prices, ranging from mill quota- 
tions to $7@8 ton more. 

As indicated, jobbers are still ting 
deliveries on old contracts booked when 
the mill price was several dollars a ton 
more than at present. They are disposing 
of the feed to the best advantage, natu- 
rally. As an instance of the wide range in 

rices, where one jobber asks nominally 

ton for bran, another claims to have 
sold this week at as high as $40, with his 
customers willing to take more on the 
same basis. 

eS 20heR~ there is such a shortage of 
feedingstuffs that, for some time, it may 
be more a question of getting supplies 
than it is of the price asked. 

Mills’ quotations are nominal, and are 
on the following basis: bran, $82@32.58 
per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis ; 
standard middlings, $34@34.58; flour mid- 
dlings, $41@41.22; red dog, $47@47.67,— 
latter in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Jan. 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s Cataract mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. A (one-half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, E, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 42 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,825 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 26 they made 139,455 
bbls of flour against 88,080 in 1917. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,135,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 360,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was a decrease of 394,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth an increase of 34,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 26, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis .....1,038 1,614 °1,756 1,893 1,623 
Duluth ......... *97 163 612 425 280 


Totals ........ 1,135 1,767 2,368 2,318 1,903 
Duluth, bonded.. ... 261 145 32 84 


Totals ........ ++ 2,018 2,618 2,350 1,987 
*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 26, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 








Minneapolis .. 50,209 62,766 103,930 73,697 
Duluth ..,...- *16,311 18,388 85,756 49,270 
Totals....... 66,520 81,154 189,686 122,967 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 2,837 4,005 1,172 
Totals.....+. «+++ 83,991 193,691 124,139 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan, 26, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 584 12,423 13,871 17,132 19,987 











Duluth ..... *1,013 5,795 12,8569 9,566 11,974 
Totals.... 1,597 18,218 26,640 26,698 31,961 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 1,204 456 99 1,016 
Totals.... .... 19,422 27,096 26,797 32,976 


*Includes Canadian. 
~ A NEW COURSE IN BAKING AND MILLING 

The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
announces that it has arranged for a new 
three months’ class in the science of bak- 
ing, or in milling and baking » to 
begin March 1. A number of its 
have already enrolled. The institute is 
prepared to turn out thoroughly qualified 
graduates from these courses. In the case 
of men subject to draft, should they take 


these courses, it would qualify them to 
enter the service as bakers when called. 


MAY MAKE PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion, Milling Division, has canceled its 
ruling prohibiting mills from making 
agg middlings for peagoe o agsag It 

‘issued the foll : b ee Sian 

“Mills making applica to ni 
States da ‘Adtuinistration, and — 
are es ui for making puri- 
fied aiadlings wig al eaatatoctenten 
specifically named in the og ore may 
separate an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the mill’s production on their regular 
run, provided the extraction required by 
the United States Food Administration is 
maintained. 

“Durum mills making application to the 
= States Food por ante ha 
which are especially equi for m £ 
purified valdolings ‘or pose plirery rane 
ers especially named in the application, 
may separate an amount equal to 7 per 
cent of the mill’s production, provided the 
extraction required by the United States 
Food Administration is maintained. 

“Mills making such separations will 
make full report and give name of manu- 
facturers to whom furnished and amount, 
in their regular report to the accounting 
department of the Food Administration.” 


INTERSTATE DEMURRAGE CHARGES REVISED 


To co-operate with Mr. McAdoo during 
his directorship of railroads, and realizing 
the necessity for umform demurrage rules 
at the present time, the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission has au- 
thorized carriers operating wholly within 
the state of Minnesota to publish advance 
demurrage charges on intrastate traffic in 
accordance with the following order. 

“It is therefore ordered, t the car- 
riers operating in the state of Minnesota 
be permitted to file tariffs applying on 
Minnesota intrastate traffic, providing the 
following demurrage rules and charges: 

“A. (1) Forty-eight hours free time for 
loading or unloading on all commodities. 

(2) Twenty-four hours free time on 
cars held for any other purpose permit- 
ted by tariff. 

“B. Demurrage charges per car per day 
or fraction of a day until car is released, 
as follows: $8 for the first day, $4 for the 
second day, and for each succeeding addi- 
tional day the charge to be increased $1 in 
excess of that for t receding day until 
a maximum charge of $10 per car per day 
shall be reached on the eighth day of de- 
tention beyond free time, the charge there- 
after to be $10 per car per day or fraction 
thereof. These charges will supersede all 
those named in existing tariffs applicable 
to domestic freight, and specifically con- 
template the cancellation of all average 
agreement provisions of existing tariffs. 

“No change is authorized hereby to be 
made in — rules, regulations and 
charges applying on foreign export 
freight awaiting ships at export points. 

“It must be understood that said rules 
and charges are only to be effective as an 
emergency measure, and this permission 
must not be considered as an expression of 
—_— by the Minnesota co ion as to 
t reasonableness of the rules and 
charges hereby authorized.” 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 
A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70. 
The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in. mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $34.50 for 

shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


MINNESOTA MILL SOLD 


J. R. Caldwell, of Albert Lea, repre- 
senting the owners of The Mills of Albert 
Lea, has bought the 300-bbl mill at Lake 
Crystal, Minn. 

A company has been formed, with 
$100,000 capital stock, to operate the mill, 
under the name of the Crystal Mills, 
Inc. Louis Hahn, now assistant manager 
of the Mills of Albert Lea, will be man- 
ager of the new company. 

The wheat bins in mill building are 
being taken out, and an elevator be 
built. By taking out the bins this will 
leave room in the mill p to increase 
the capacity to 600 bbls. mill is now 
operated by steam, but a 300 h-p motor 
has been ordered. 

Barley flour will be ground exclusively. 
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The company expects to have the mill 
ready for operation about Feb. 10. 
DUST EXPLOSIONS AND THEIR PREVENTION 

At a meeting held in Minneapolis, Jan. 
25, under the auspices of the United 
States Food Administration, H. H. 
Brown, of the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, gave an inter- 
esting lecture on dust explosions in flour 
mills and elevators, their causes and means 
for agree J the same. 

His talk was illustrated with stereopti- 
con slides and moving pictures. He also 
had a laboratory outfit on hand, by the 
use of which he caused miniature explo- 
sions of various dusts, The meeting was 
attended by upwards of 150 millers and 
members of the grain trade. From here 
Mr. Brown went to the Southwest, where 
he will give the same talk at a number of 
points. 

As a prelude to his lecture, Mr. Brown 
explained that the work he was engaged 
in had been started by the millers and 
grain men of the country, who financed 
the work for one year before it was taken 
over y Byes department. Mr. Brown said 
that the sooner milling superintendents 
come to realize that dust is a next-door 
neighbor to then, and not until then, 

we be able to remove from the mills 
of the country an ever-present danger. 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of the Minne- 
sota ye go College, is now ‘connect- 
ed with the Bureau of Chemistry. He 
will take an active part in a campaign to 
*be inaugurated throughout the Northwest 


to prevent explosions and fires caused by 
grain dust. His headquarters will be in 
Minneapolis. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Machine shops that corrugate rolls are 
swamped with business. 

M. L. Barbeau, treasurer, and W. J. 
Miller, secretary and sales-manager, of the 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., have 
been in Minneapolis for the last week. 

E. R. Kopp has resigned his position ‘as 
head miller for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. at Valley City, N. D. Mr. Kopp has 
been with the company about 12 years. He 
is undecided as to his future plans. 

James H. Hammill, head of the mechan- 
ical department of the Milling Division of 
the United States Food Administration, 
New York City, was in Minneapolis Jan. 
29, He is expected back here later in the 
week before returning East. 

James H. Aldous, superintendent for 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., was in 
Minneapolis early in the week visiting old 
friends and getting pointers relative to 
barley milling. While Mr. Aldous is no 
longer actively engaged in milling, yet he 
maintains his interest in the company and 
acts in an advisory capacity. 

The Minneapolis office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. reports the sale of a 
200-bbl corn mill and some electrical 
equipment to the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; 10 No. 4 heavy-duty centrifugal 
reels to Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Shako- 
pee, Minn; two stands of 9x24 rolls to the 
Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The a price of 98-lb cotton bags 
f.o.b. cars, Minneapolis, is $218 per M, 
printed. 

Franklin Edwards, president of the 
Marshall der mg Milling Co., is reported 
to be seriously ill. 

E. R. Barber, president of the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, left Jan. 27 
for Seabreeze, Fla. 

William M. Regan, president Regan 
Bros., bakers, Minneapolis, left last week 
for Crooked Lake, Fla. 

S. Juergens, manager of the Baltic Co., 
Ltd., enhagen, Denmark, is in Minne- 
apolis ng on millers. 

Guy A. Thomas, director of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, expects to 
leave late week for Florida. 

Frank C, Tenney, of the Minneapoli: 
Chamber of Commerce, is now in France. 
He recently was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant at Norfolk, Va. 

James G. Lawrence, president of th: 
Wabasha (Minn.) er Mill Co., is 


spending the winter in California, and i: 
enjoying good health. 

A Minneapolis visitor this week is ‘I. 
Homestead, vice-president and secretary 
of the Norwegian American Trading Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

(Continued on page 358.) 
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MEETING CHANGING CONDITIONS 


As more information becomes available 
regarding the effect of specific wheat al- 
lotments on millers in the Southwest, it 
becomes clear that a very considerable 
number of mills, some of them fairly im- 
portant plants, are at or near the end of 
their 1917-18 crop year grind. The num- 
ber includes several minor plants in Okla- 
homa and a still greater number in Kan- 
sas, those in the latter state being in 
instances mills of five hundred barrels 
and over. 

The fact that these mills have ground 
all or nearly all of their _ rata supply 
of wheat is due either to the circumstance 
that they ran heavier than average mills 
in the July-October period, or that they 
had very poor past performance records. 
In either event, they are now at the end of 
their string and are confronted with the 
necessity of shutting down until July or 
finding some other grain upon which to 
keep their mills busy. | 

This situation has created an increased 
interest in barley-grinding. _ Numerous 
millers are desirous of changing their 
plants to grind barley, but action has so 
far been delayed by a combination of lack 
of information on the subject and the 
problematical supply of barley. In nor- 
mal conditions, barley from California 
should be available for grinding in the 
Southwest, but the embargo against ship- 
ments from that state has temporarily 
nullified this possible source of supply. 

Within the past day or two it has be- 
come known that the Food Administration 
probably will undertake to establish 
sources of barley supply for mills in this 
division, and in that event it is certain 
that capacity to the extent of several 
thousand barrels a day will be turned over 
to the production of barley flour. Mills 
likely so to be converted include those of 
size up to one thousand barrels. 

So far the only mill in this division 
grinding barley exclusively is the plant at 
Ottawa, Kansas, recently purchased by 
the Midland Milling Co., Kansas mes 
This mill was started on barley this week. 
It has a capacity of four hundred barrels 
per day. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


The output of Kansas City mills was 
64,700 bbls this week, a gain of 1,200 bbls 
over last. The fuel situation, which was 
very critical a few days ago, shows im- 
provement, and has not proved a serious 
handicap to milling operations up to this 
time, though it still causes more or less 
concern. 

The urgent demand for flour shows no 
abatement. Eastern handlers in numerous 
instances are supplementing letter and 
wire inquiries for offerings by making 
personal investigation of southwestern 
conditions, several having been in town 
during the week. Hew mills, however, are 
in position to do more than meet the re- 
guirements of the Food Administration 
and reasonably care for the needs of es- 
tablished trade, which leaves a large 
demand unsatisfied. 

Prices show an advance of 10@15c bbl 
over last week, which may be attributed to 
the gradually increasing cost of manu- 
facture as the character of the wheat 
milled under, the changes that may 
be expected during the remainder of the 
crop year. Reduced running time is also 
a factor to be reckoned. rally pre- 
vailing quotations for regulation 95 per 
cent flour are $9.80@9.90, bulk, Missouri 
River basis, with the average buyer willing 
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to book at figures 50@60c higher. Low- 


grade is quotable at $5.50@6.50. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ..ciscccccecess 64,700 78 
Last Week .....cccscccccsee 63,500 77 
VO@GQP BBO cccccccccccccccce 60,900 85 
TWO years AGO ....sseeeeee 65,100 91 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 299,820 234,052 78 
Last week ...... 289,320 216,976 75 
Year ago ........ 294,120 196,461 66 
Two years ago... 265,620 219,199 82 
Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 7,378 bbls this week, 9,539 bbls last 
week, 9,256 a year ago and 9,395 two 
years ago. 

Of 66 mills reporting, 59 reported busi- 
ness good, 4 fair, quiet 1. 


HOME CONSUMPTION OF FEED 


The demand for millfeed is incompar- 
ably in excess of the supply, inquiries 
originating in nearly every section of the 
country. Car-lot offerings have dwindled 
almost to nothing, the production of mills 
being barely sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of local and mixed-car trade. 

As a large handler of feed expressed it, 
he could choose the name of a dealer al- 
most at random, in any eastern or south- 
ern state and get an immediate acceptance 
if it was possible for him to offer a car of 
bran or shorts at any price under $2 per 
100 Ibs. Under the new milling regula- 
tions the majority of mills are making 
much less bran than formerly, shorts 
forming a correspondingly greater part 
of the offal. 

Feed quotations, based on the regula- 
tions, are locally about $1.60 per 100 lbs 
for bran, $1.70 for brown shorts and $2.05 
for gray shorts. White shorts are not 
offered. 


WHEAT ARRIVALS INCREASE 


Improved weather and transportation 
conditions resulted in a fair increase in 
wheat arrivals at Kansas City this week, 
the total being 277,000 bus compared with 
180,900 last week. The result been a 
more liberal distribution among mills, with 
moderate quantities ordered to elevators 
for storage. Public and private elevator 
stocks yesterday were 1,197,682 bus. 


PACIFIC COAST WHEAT TO SOUTHWEST 


Under the direction of the Grain Corpo- 
ration, large quantities of Pacific Coast 
wheat are now en route or to be shipped 
to Kansas City and other southwestern 
points to supplement local stock of hard 
and soft winter. It is understood that 
about 250,000 bus of the coast wheat are 
en route to Kansas City alone, for distri- 
bution among mills, while proportionate 
amounts are being shipped to points in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and other winter wheat 
states. Texas mills are reported to have 
been milling this wheat for some time. 
Shipment is made in sacks at an added 
cost of 41%4c per bu. The north Pacific 
Coast zone price, plus freight and sacks, 
forms the basis for fixing the delivered 
price. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Gradually rising temperature early in 
the week brought relief from the recent 
zero weather, the snow covering largely 
poms from the wheatfields Thurs- 
day and Friday, when springlike weather 


—— According to Professor L. A. 
itz, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, in town late in the’ 


week, the frozen condition of the soil 
caused much of the snow to evaporate 
without material benefit to the wheat 
plants, only the last day or two being 
really favorable for the penetration of the 
moisture from the melting snow. 

Definite conclusions concerning the con- 
dition of the crop are useless at the pres- 
ent time. Many fields show a live, Loosen | 
appearance since the snow disappeared, 
while others show little life. Adverse 
weather the next few weeks undoubtedly 
would mean a short yield, while a happy 
combination of temperature and moisture 
can readily mean a normal, possibly a 
bumper, yield next summer. 


EXPEDITE FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Millers in the Southwest with uncom- 
pleted January contracts with the Food 
Administration were called upon this week 
to make a special point of completing all 
shipments as promptly as possible. It is 
understood that the increasing availability 


of shipping has enabled more rapid dis- 


patch of flour purchases to the alliés. At 
the same time, millers are being advised 
that early dispatch of February contracts 
will probably be requested. 

Formal announcements covering these 
points were not made at the offices of the 
Food Administration, Milling Division, 
Kansas City, but it was stated by Mr. 
Hunt that millers of this division were 
complying with every request in the most 
harmonious way, and that responses to the 
request for February export offers were 
particularly gratifying. 

BUYS MISSOURI MILL 


The property of the Mose H. Land 
Milling Co., at Marshall, Mo., has been 
purchased by the Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co., and will be operated as a part 
of that concern. The Missouri mill has a 
daily capacity of 400 bbls, with adequate 
warehouse facilities and steel tank storage 
capacity for 75,000 bus of grain. It is 
located on the Chicago & Alton and the 
Missouri Pacific roads in a section of the 
state which produces excellent soft winter 
wheat. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth Milling Co., who was in town this 
week, stated the newly acquired plant 
would immediately be put in good condi- 
tion and devoted to the manufacture of 
barley flour during the remainder of the 
crop year. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF GRAIN CLUB 


The Kansas City Grain Club held its 
annual dinner Monday night, Jan. 21, at 
the Kansas City Club. J. Ralph Pickell, 
of Chicago, who returned recently from a 
trip through Europe and Asia, where he 
investigated conditions for the Food Ad- 
ministration, was the principal speaker of 
the evening. F.C. Hoose, manager of the 
Norris Grain Co., was elected president of 
the club for the ensuing year. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS SEED SCARCE 


A keen demand exists for Kafir, milo 
and feterita of a quality suitable for seed. 
Most of the offerings originating in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma ana Texas lack the neces- 
sary quality for this purpose, owing to the 
presence of unmatured or cracked grains. 
Seed feterita is especially scarce, having 
sold as high as $4 per 100 lbs, with buyers 
willing to pay perhaps $1 more. 

Receipts of milo show an increase the 
past fortnight, moderate arrivals originat- 
ing in southern California showing an ex- 
ceptionally fine quality and commanding 
a sharp premium over the ordinary run 
of shipments from immediate southwest- 
ern territory. Considerable quantities of 
California milo will be used for seed this 
season in the Texas Panhandle, although, 
effective Jan. 24, the shipment of milo out 
of the coast state has been prohibited. 

Local quotations on car-lot Kafir and 
milo range $8.25@3.48 per 100 Ibs. 

NOTES 

H. N. Vaughn, of the Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston, was in Kansas City part of 
the week looking into the feedstuffs situ- 
ation. 

Emmett V. Hoffman, manager of the 
Bulte Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., is in Enterprise, Kansas, where he 
was called by illness in the family. 

A. C. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was in Kansas City this week look- 
ing for anything resembling feedstuffs 
that might be offered. 

John F. Kroutil, of the Yukon (Okla.) 
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Mill & Grain Co., in town this week, stated 
that his company’s new 600-bbl corn mill 
will be ready for operation within 60 days, 
despite delay in construction work. 

J esse L. Stewart, flour, Pittsbur h, Pa., 
was in the Southwest this week calling on 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, the Zenith Milling 


_Co., Kansas City, and other mill connec- 


tions. 


A. M. Tousley, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and M. D. Holloway, miller’s agent, 
Monroeville, Ohio, spent part of the week 
in town, and will visit mill connections at 
interior Kansas points before returning 
home. 

C. E. Robinson, of Salina, was in town 
this week on business in connection with 
the new mill he is building. Work on the 
foundation has been delayed, he said, 
owing to the snow and severely cold 
weather. 

The new plant of the Miller Cereal 
Mills, Omaha, which has been under con- 
struction for several months, was recently 
placed in operation on corn-meal grinding. 
The full cereal mill equipment is not yet 
completed, and it will be several weeks S 
fore the finer grades of corn products can 
be produced. 

Alex. Angell, son of Chr. Angell, flour 
importer, Christiania, Norway, who has 
been in Kansas City for several weeks 
studying flour in the laboratory of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is now in 
Texas, and will travel extensively in the 
South and East before returning home in 
the autumn or later. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha Flour Mills Co., who spent a 
a part of the week here says that, while the 
shipment of machinery has somewhat de- 
layed progress on building his company’s 
new plant, things are going forward in a 
satisfactory way and the mill will certain- 
ly be ready for operation in April. The 
Omaha company has recently moved into 
a handsome suite of offices on the eighth 
floor of the First National Bank Building. 





DECIDES A C.1.F. POINT 


In Important Export Flour Case Court Rules 
Place of Delivery Is Home of the Seller, 
Unless Otherwise Agreed 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The decision, 
noted in The Northwestern Miller of this 
week, rendered by the United States dis- 
trict court at St. Louis, in the case of 
Jacques Setton & Co. vs. Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., was important to the milling 
trade. 

The plaintiff was a merchant doing busi- 
ness in Alexandria, Egypt, and he brought 
this action to recover damages in the sum 
of $12,000 alleged to have resulted from 
the defendant’s failure to ship him cer- 
tain flour during the month of August, 
1914. He based his damages upon the 
difference between the contract price and 
the market price of flour in xandria, 
Egypt, at the time the flour would have 
arrived there, if shipped, on the theory 
that Alexandria, Egypt, was the place of 
delivery under the contract. 

The contract, which was embodied in 
cables and correspondence between the 
parties, merely showed that the defendant 
had sold the plaintiff a certain quantity 
of flour at a stipulated price “c.i.f. Alex- 
andria, August shipment.” 

Counsel for defendant objected to the 
introduction of any testimony regarding 
the price of flour in Egypt, contending 
that the place of delivery under the con- 
tract was St. Louis, Mo., and not Alex- 
andria, Egypt. The court sustained this 
objection, holding as a matter of law 
that, in the absence of any contrary 
agreement, the place of delivery under a 
c.i.f. contract.is the home of the seller 
and not that of the vendee. 

The defendant was not asked to give 
any evidence why the flour was not 
shipped, although it was prepared to show 
just cause and reason for the nonfulfill- 
ment of the contract. Judge Dyer, how- 
ever, rendered a judgment in favor of the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. for the above 





reason. Defendant was represented by 
A. G. Eberle and Williams & Cave. 
Perer Deriren. 





The National Biscuit Co. has declared, a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
preferred and common. The preferred 
is payable Feb. 28 to stock of record Feb. 
16, and common on Feb. 15, to stock of 
record Jan. $1. 
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The output of flour py Bon Chicago mills 
for the week- ending Saturday, Jan. 26, 
was estimated at 17,500 bbls, or 58 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 18,250, or 
61 per cent, last week, 23,250, or 89 per 
cent, in 1917, and 19,500, or 66 per cent, 
in 1916. 

An interesting feature this week was 
the fact that ers in some of the central 
states were trying to purchase flour in 
Chicago. Three or four mills of fairly 
good capacity sent wires to flour jobbers 
here asking if they could sell to them 
five or more cars of 95 per cent patents, 
either spring or hard winter wheat, at 
such price as the seller might ask. Inter- 
esting stories are related as to how bro- 
kers have disposed of 1- to 10-car lots 
when obtainable on quick shipment. 

Buyers are willing to pay. 20@50c bbl 
over the quotations prevailing a week ago, 
due mainly to the fact that jobbers’ profits 
have not been established by the Food 
Administration. Quotations on flour of 
this character have varied greatly. This 
no doubt will continue until there is a fixed 
term of profit and the question settled as 
to whether or not flour can be resold sev- 
eral times before going into consumption. 

It does not appear to make any particu- 
lar difference whether the brands are well 
known or shipped in plain jute; the sup- 
ply is about equal. Flour from Minne- 
apolis mills arriving here is far less than 
requirements. Local representatives of 
these mills have retained many of their 
city salesmen, who devote their time to 
sales of barley, rye and corn goods. 

Barley flour is not selling as freely as 
was hoped for by the mills. A great deal 
is going into consumption, but not in this 
vicinity. Bakers here have not contracted 
for even sufficient to last them 30 days. 
They seem more anxious to purchase corn 
flour, which is scarce, even with the new 
crop of grain being offered. 

Mills in this territory find the quality 
poor and damp, and hard to condition. 
This, with the scarcity of cars to make 
shipments, has caused some of the mills to 
shut down, or curtail their output to less 
than half capacity. 

Mills in the Southwest and in the win- 
ter wheat territory, excepting those of 
large capacity, are unable to offer any 
flour, and ly endeavor to take care of 
their established trade in the leading mar- 
kets of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. 


RYE FLOUR FIRM IN PRICE 


The light arrivals of rye grain in Chi- 
cago, and the urgent demand for the same 
from mills in this territory and east of 
here, have forced values up sufficiently to 
add at least $1.50 bbl on white patent rye 
flour during the week. The grain is scarce, 
not only here but in many parts of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

As there has been no ruling by the Food 
Administration as to the milling of this 
product, mills have been able to market 
their flour at such values as they could 
obtain and with such profit as possible. 
At the close of the week, white patent rye 
flour was held at $10.10@10.35, jute. 


FLOUR MEN MEET 


A well-attended meeting of the Flour 
Men’s Club of Chicago was held at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 23. The most important action 
taken was a resolution adopted indorsing 
the conservation of foodstuffs, especially 
substitutes for wheat flour. The mem- 
bers_have agreed to include on each sale 
of wheat flour that goes into actual con- 
sumption a 25 per cent admixture, or 


A broker can sell wheat flour to a job- 
ber, but the dealer who sells to the baker 
is requested to include in his sale 25 per 
cent of some product made from grain 
other than wheat. Some of the members 
claim that this plan will be impossible to 
carry out, because many are unable to 
obtain products made from corn, barley, 
rye, or even rice. 

‘The question as to values placed on sub- 
stitutes for wheat products was dis- 
cussed. An effort is to be made through 
the club to induce the Food Administra- 
tion to fix prices, or place under control 
values asked for substitutes. 


MILLING EXPERT TO BE SELECTED 


B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the local 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, has been in conference this week with 
several milling experts, one of whom is to 
be selected and will cover this division. 
C. H. Emerson, Ashley, Ind., who has been 

rominent as a miller and millbuilder, has 

nm recommended for the ition. His 

name, with several others, been for- 
warded to New York City. 


CORN SITUATION SERIOUS 


There is more soft corn east of the 
Mississippi River and in Iowa than the 
Department of Agriculture reports indi- 
cated early in the season. It has created 
so much uneasiness that a general investi- 
gation has been ordered. Questionaires 
are being sent out to ascertain how much 
there is in every county in the corn belt 
states. 

An estimate of the number of cars of 
soft corn that will be shipped is asked 
for, as well as the price that is expected. 
It is also desired to find out whether prices 
for soft corn will fluctuate with that of 
good. The names and addresses of eleva- 
tors equipped with driers also are asked 
for. It is understood that all agents of 
the Department of Agriculture are’to be 
called to Washington within a short time 
for a general conference on the corn 
situation. 


STORM AFFECTS FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


So much money has been tied up by the 
slow movement of grain and live stock due 
to the recent snow blockades that bank 
deposits here have been heavily drawn 
upon of late. One bank lost $30,000,000 in 
deposits within 10 days. The Federal 
Reserve Bank here has largely increased 
its rediscounts. There have nm $600,- 
000,000 withdrawn from the Federal Re- 
serve district through the payment for 
Liberty Bonds. Bankers here have asked 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo to 
permit money paid out on Liberty Bonds 
and treasury certificates to remain in the 
West until needed. Interest rates have 
hardened, and are 53%, @6 per cent. 

NOTES 

Owing to railroad embargoes, numerous 
cars of flour have been delayed since early 
in November. 

O. O. Gladden, representing the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in Ohio and Indiana, spent 
Wednesday in Chicago. 2 


Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
returned e Thursday after having 
spent a month at the Food Administration 


offices in New York City. 

Wheat purchases by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation this week were 
20 cars, compared with 16 last week. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 36,000 bus; ship- 
ments, 8,000. 

John Canvin, flour inspector for the 
Board of Trade, has been reappointed, as 
was also H. A. Foss, as weigher and regis- 
trar of grain, and Henry Ulrich as official 


grain sampler. 
A. Stamford White, president of the 
Board of Trade, gave a fran at the Chi- 


Joseph P. Griffin, the retiring officers of 
the board and the new officers. 

A car of flour was inspected throu 
the flour ome gs department of te 
Chicago Board of Trade, a few days ago, 
that contained 889 140-lb jute sacks, or 635 
bbls, whichis said to be the record car 
as to contents, 

Bags of every character advanced this 
week to the highest price ever known, and 
140-Ib jute sacks were quoted today at 
$292.75 per M, which includes printing. 
For 98-lb export cotton the price is $280.50, 
and 98-lb domestic $215.50. 

Loading of grain in cars is the heaviest 
known; 200 cars now contain as much as 
did 250 two years ago. The tonnage move- 
ment has been largely increased, while the 
actual number of loaded cars handled by 
the railroads has decreased. 

Miss Marie Ziegenhagen, manager of 
the mill of Willy & Co., Appleton, Wis., 
was in Chica turday, conferring with 
the Milling Division. Miss Ziegenhagen 
has had full control of the 400-bbl mill 
since the death of Mr. Willy. 

The quarterly meetings of the Millers 
National Insurance Co. and the Millers 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. were held 
this week, the former on Tuesday and the 
latter on Wednesday. There was a full 
attendance of officers and directors. 

The new Northwestern elevator at 
South Chicago, operated by the Armour 
Grain Co., is open for business. Its stor- 
age capacity is 6,000,000 bus, but it is ex- 

ted to be increased to 10,000,000. It 

as a drying capacity of over 6,000 bus 
an hour. 

The coal mines in Illinois, which a week 
ago were working on a 35 per cent basis, 
are now up to 65 per cent. The supply of 
coal cars has increased, but is not normal. 
The flour mills here have plenty of coal, 
and the fuel restricting ordex does not 
affect them. 

Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, sent a letter to the grain trade here, 
asking that cars be unloaded promptly, 
without waiting for resampling. By this 
method 24 hours can be saved in unloading 
of cars, or in their disposition. 

Joseph P. Griffin, former president of 
the Board of Trade, was presented with 
a watch and chain on Wednesday, Jan. 
23, by members of the board, the presen- 
tation being made in the visitors’ room at 
noon by John F. Mackenzie. Mr. Griffin 
made a short speech, thanking his friends 
for the good feeling that went with the 
gift. 

The Goodrich Transportation Co. and 
the Chicago, Racine & Milwaukee Line, 
the principal freight and passenger car- 
riers operating between Milwaukee and 
Chicago, have effected a new shipping ar- 
rangement whereby the nightly service to 
Chicago will be alternated between boats 
of the two companies. The plan went 
into effect Jan. 22. 

An illustrated lecture on dust explo- 
sions in mill and elevators, with their cause 
and effect, was given in the visitors’ room 
of the Board of Trade Jan. 23-24. H. H. 
Brown, of the Department of Agriculture, 
who has been active in this work, delivered 
the lecture, and presented movies showing 
how dust explosions occur and their effect. 
Grain and milling men from the West, 
Northwest and Southwest were here. in 
large numbers. 

Many letters are being received from 
mills in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio to the 
effect that they have used up their allot- 
ments of wheat and are grinding rye and 
barley to keep in operation. This in- 
creased the nd for rye, and prices 
have advanced 10c bu. It is difficult to 
secure rye to satisfy the demand. Ex- 
porters have recently taken considerable, 
and prices have advanced out of their 
reach. Rye in Chicago has been relatively 
cheaper than in the northwestern markets. 

Boxcars are becoming more plentiful in 
the West. A new oder is out favoring 
the movement of corn in preference to 
other grains, and the governors of many 
states have taken up the question of mov- 
ing soft corn. Reports sent to Wash- 
ington give 80 oe cent of the Illinois crop, 


75 ~ cent of Ohio, 60 per cent of Indiana 
and 80 cent of Kansas still on the 
farms. states raised 899,000,000 bus 


corn last year. On the basis of 20 per cent 
moved from the farms, it would mean 179,- 


products made from corn, barley, or rye. cago Club, Jan. 21, to former President - $00,000 bus to be moved for the season. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxer, Wis., Jan, 26.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 4,500 
this week, representing 37 hw cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 4,000, or 33 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent. Rye fiour 
production this week, 4,200 bbls, against 
4,200 last week. 

There is but little change in the flour 
situation. Demand continues brisk from 
all sections, and millers are sold ahead. 
The output is small, owing to the scarcity 
of milling wheat. Millers could grind to 
capacity if wheat could be secured. The 
car situation shows some improvement, but 
still is far from normal. Millers quote 95 
per cent patent, war quality, $10.65, in 
cotton. 


Shipping directions came in freely, and 
all have plenty of loading orders on hand. 
Stocks are light, and as fast as flour is 
manufactu it is loaded out. Millers 
have less difficulty in obtaining equipment. 

Demand continues good for barley flour, 
and it is making new friends daily. Gro- 
cers report increasing sales. Prices are 
$10 in car lots and $10.75 to the trade in 
small lots. 

oo poet se ——e demand for 
rye flour. e mill is grinding to ca ty, 
while the other would mate full Gone if 
cars were plentiful. ith the increased 
movement of rye, millers expect to grind 
full time from now on. Pure is quoted at 
$10.60@11.70, with country blends of- 
fered at $9.50 for dark and $9.80@10 for 
white, all in cotton. 

-Corn meal: in demand, Millers 
were able to grind heavier this week, as 
more milling corn arrived. Demand is ex- 
cellent from the South. Corn flour in brisk 
demand, with millers quoting at $5.40 in 
100-Ib cotton sacks. 

Millfeed higher, with demand brisk and 
offerings light. Shippers have consider- 
able feed coming from northwestern mills. 
Spot stuff brings a good premium, with 
bran in best demand. Eastern trade con- 
tinues active for stuff at junction points, 
and top prices are being obtained. Hom- 
iny feed is active, with prices unchanged 
and mills sold ahead. 

Milling wheat scarce. Receipts light, 
and stocks low. Government prices pre- 
vail. 

NOTES 


Marinette reports that the Marinette 
Flour Milling Co. on Jan. 17 was obliged 
to suspend manufacture of wheat flour 
because of inability to obtain grain, due 
to the cancellation of requisitions because 
of traffic congestion and embargoes. The 
company is employing about one-third of 
its capacity in the production of rye flour 
and feeds until wheat stocks are replen- 
ished. 

The board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce have adopted a resolution to 
the effect that on each Monday during the 
period prescribed by the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the heat in the exchange room will be 
shut off at noon. While the chamber is 
privileged to remain open on these Mon- 
days, it is desirous of halon its willing- 
ness to observe the spirit of the coal- 
saving order. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Association 
of Commerce and the Rotary Club have 
appointed representatives to act as a joint 
committee to investigate plans for central- 
izing campaigns undertaken from time to 
time for war aid. At the permanent or- 
ganization meeting of the joint commit- 
tee, Clark Fagg, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was elected chairman. The other 
representatives of the chamber are Wil- 
liam A. Hottenson and J. H. Crittenden. 
The committee will conduct a series of 
meetings and hearings before presenting a 
report to the three organizations. 

Advices from the upper peninsula of 
Michigan state that government priority 
orders have been issued for all railroads in 
that territory to rush 800 boxcars to Rud- 
yard, Mich., the hay-shipping center, for 
immediate loading. It 4 estimated that 
the 800 cars will carry 10,400 tons, while 
the annual shipments for the district 
amount to about 125,000 tons. Predic- 
tions are made that within 30 days the 
upper peninsula will be left without hay, 
because every city and copes gesal 
munity is being drained for supp for 
use at army cantonments and abroad. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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THIRTY PER CENT GOVERNMENT 
FLOUR 


The further ruling of the United States 
Food Administration requiring that thirty 
per cent of the output by mills be devoted 
to the government, and further regulation 
requiring additional use of substitutes by 
the bakers, is likely to be more efficient in 
the conservation of wheat flour than any- 
thing heretofore promulgated. Something 
of this sort, making compulsory substitu- 
tion and conserving flour, has been antici- 
pated and was required in the interest of 
efficient conservation. 

As a result, the market for substitutes 
will undoubtedly be considerably stimu- 
lated, and many more mills will turn to 
grinding barley and rye flour. Already 
a number in this section, on account of 
materially reduced allotments of wheat, 
were considering or F a gang for making 
either rye or barley flour, or both. A can- 
vass of the mills just completed brings 
out this fact. 

On account of diminishing output, due 
to reduced allotments of wheat, flour 
prices are likely to show some advance. It 
is only in occasional instances where mills 
have exceptional grinding records for the 
three previous years that anything like 
full capacity output will be possible. 
Many mills are obliged to go to half-time, 
and even less. Some mills are in even a 
worse predicament, and very shortly will 
have ground their complete allotment of 
wheat for the year. These mills will prob- 
ably turn to grinding rye and barley, and 
it is thought that the demand will be suf- 
ficient to take care of this output under 
the new plan of substitutes required. 


HOOVER AVERTED FIFTY DOLLAR FLOUR 


E. N. Fairchild, president Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co., in an interview given 
the Cleveland press has scored the critics 
of Herbert Hoover declaring that, but 
for the thankless tasks patriotically as- 
sumed by him, flour would be selling to- 


day at fifty dollars a barrel in every part © 


of the country. 

Mr. Fairchild, whose long experience 
and intimate knowledge of the milling 
business gives peculiar weight to anything 
he states on this subject, says: “It is an 
easy thing for a person to criticize an 
official of the government, and criticizing 
seems to be one of the traits of Ameri- 
cans, It is not difficult for us to recall 
that a year ago, when America had not 
entered the war against Germany and there 
was no food administrator or tion 
of the markets, flour was g at 
twenty dollars a barrel. This year, with a 
smaller crop to work on and the country 
in the midst of the war, flour is averaging 
about twelve dollars a barrel. 

“It has been estimated that the annual 
consumption of flour in this country is one 
barrel per person in normal times. There 
are about one hundred and ten million 
people in the United States, and the sav- 
ing effected by Mr. Hoover has been 
about twenty per cent, Now, if he has 
managed to save the country one dollar 
on each barrel consumed since he took 
office, it is readily seen that he has saved 
the people eighty-eight million dollars. 

“By the same method of figuring, if 
ten dollars has been saved on each barrel 
Mr. Hoover has saved us eight hundred 
and eighty million dollars since July. I 
am not content to believe, however, that 
he has saved us a dollar less than twenty 
dollars a barrel, or $1,760,000,000. I am 
not familiar with sugar conditions, but I 
will venture a guess that, had it not been 


. hew business. 





for Mr. Hoover, we would be paying one 
dollar a pound for sugar today.” 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined w y capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Jan. 26 was 22,800, or 47 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,300, or 49 per 
cent last w 33,000, or 69 per cent, a 
year ago, 34,800, or 724% per cent, two 
years ago, and 31,300, or 65 per cent, three 
years ago. 

There was no material change in the 
situation this week. Some mills have been 
obli to still further restrict offerings 
to their established trade, due to being 
obliged to take on flour for the govern- 
ment and, consequently, have nothing to 
offer. One mill says that it will have noth- 
ing to offer for at least 10 days or two 
weeks, and this mill is rather more favor- 
ably circumstanced than some others. 
There is still some difficulty in getting 
flour forward, due to embar, and want 
of cars. Even when the flour has been 
loaded, frequently the railroad people 

, cannot accept and sign for it. 

The demand for r and feed is un- 
abated. Another hea snowstorm is 
raging here today, and this may still 
further tie up the transportation situa- 
tion. 

Some of the small mills report that they 
are agreeably surprised as to the quality 
of the new 95 or 100 per cent flour. One 
small mill remarks that it has the creamy 
color and the wheaty taste which prevailed 
under old-time milling. There is no ques- 
tion that it is a perfectly wholesome flour. 


FLOUR DEMAND 


Brokers and buyers are clamoring for 
mill connections in a position to supply 
them with flour. These demands cannot 
be met, as there are hardly any mills now 
in a position to take care of their estab- 
lished trade, to say nothing of taking on 
A revent canvass of the 
more important mills in this territory by 
this office brings out this fact forcibly. 
The situation is being realized by the buy- 
ing trade, and it will be forced to turn its 
attention to the use of substitutes. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Eleven mills in “Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 73,560 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 26 made 48,132, 
or 65 per cent of capacity, compared with 
45,480, or 53 per cent, last week, by 13 
mills of 88,560 bbls yp i 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin, 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 

The McMoran Milling Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000. 

Fire last week destroyed the Conger 
flour mills at Ashley, Ohio. Loss estimated 
at $30,000, including 5,000 bus of wheat 
stored in the mill, and several hundred 
barrels of flour. 

The Loudonville (Ohio) Mill & Grain 
Co. is installing a ote oy and barley 
mill, and a 150-bbl corn ke 
to have rye and barley flour for sale in 
about eight weeks. 

The forty-third annual convention of 
the Michigan State Millers’ Association 


will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce, the evening of Jan. 29 and all 
day Jan. 30, Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Downey. 

Toledo bakers are on the ragged edge 

so far as flour stocks are concerned. They 

_ are experiencing trouble in getting flour, 
and unless the situation + seh shortly 
some. of them may be obliged to close 
down, at least temporarily. 

The following officers have been elected 
for 1918 for the Grain and Hay Exchange 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. W. Robinson, president; F. E. 
Watkins, vice-president; F. W. Blazy, 
treasurer; James H. Reuss, secretary. 

D. H. Brown, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gave a lec- 
ture at Zenobia Hall, Toledo, Ohio, this 
week on dust explosions, illustrated by 
actual demonstration and moving pictures 
of fires and explosions which recently have 
occurred. 





INDIANA 

InprANAPoLts, Inp., Jan. 26.—Millers 
this week were confronted with many 
vexing problems. In the first place the 
mills have been asked to grind new gov- 
ernmental flour, and have swerved from 
the old order without much trouble. Dur- 
ing the closing down of industries for the 
five-day period, no more grain came to the 
mills and no better shipping facilities 
were afforded. 

Another problem was the charge that 
some mills were violating the government’s 
regulations regarding flour and feed 
prices, and were liable to forfeit their 
icenses if this practice did not stop at 
once. To cap the climax came the rumor 
that the whole state had been indulging 
in flour hoarding. 


GETTING AFTER THE OFFENDERS 


As soon as the government authorities 
learned of the manner in which certain 
millers were said to make excess char, 
for both feedstuffs and flour, a circular 
letter was sent each miller. In this it was 
charged that some mills had refused to sell 
farmers feed unless cars were placed on 
the siding for them, and that others were 
segregating milling and jobbing lines for 
the purpose of allowing them a jobbers’ 
profit as well as a profit coming to them as 
millers. 

It was further charged that some mills 
had declared they had no feed or flour for 
sale, when it could be proved that they 
were in stock, and that buyers had been 
driven from this to the St. Louis market, 
especially for feed. The warning renewed 
the demand that the few mills now oper- 
ating without licenses obtain these per- 
mits at once. 

An investigation is being made of these 
cases, ba com | of one or two mills that 
have declared they are going to fix prices 
on feed themselves, because it was made 
from stocks on hand before the order went 
into effect fixing values in this market. 

In extenuation of this situation, Secre- 
tary Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, declares that the bludgeon will 
have to be used on the whole association 
merely because a hanacrul of millers have 
violated the rulings. 

TAKES ALL THIS MILL’S WHEAT 

This week the government seemed to be 
more exacting in its demands for flour, 
and the domestic buyer was again left 
high and dry. The Bluffton (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. was notified that the Administra- 
tion would require a third of its produc- 
tion, but inasmuch as it is located a half 
mile from railroad lines it demurred, and 
if it can be relieved from this business it 
will escape the arduous task of getting 
grain and flour to and from the railway. 

The Peru (Ind.) Milling Co., of which 
J. C. Hite, formerly president of the Mill- 
ers’ Association, is owner and operator, 
was notified this week to close down until 
July 1, as the government will take all its 
supply of wheat. This leaves the town of 
Peru, of several thousand inhabitants, 
without a flour mill. Shipping of wheat 
abroad was the reason assigned for this 
action. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production this week, 
6,138 bbls. 

Very cold weather continues, with the 
crop well covered with snow. 

C. .B. Riley, secretary of the Millers’ 
and Grain Dealers’ associations, has been 
ill most of the week. 
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John D. Shanahan, of New York, con- 
nected with the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, was here this week. 

The programme for the millers’ con- 
vention, on Feb. 5, has been completed, 
and the committee feels that it will be one 
of the best ever heard. 

The Yeddo (Ind.) Farmers’ Grain Co. 
has been organized, with $12,000 capital. 
Directors: Sylvester H. Elwell, Troy C. 
Glascock, Silvan Furr, Elijah Beaver and 
Thomas Miller. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. to 
install machinery in its three-story ware- 
house for grinding corn and rye, with a 
capacity of 700 bbls daily. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. did not close 
down the mill machinery department of its 
plant .when the five-day order became 
effective, though at first only the aéroplane 
engine plants were kept going. 

In almost all Indiana cities, bakers have 
this week substituted pure barley and 
rye flour nal ng tag where wheat flour 
has been used, to the extent necessary to 
cut off 20 per cent of their use of flour. 

J. M. Pearson. 





4 NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., Jan. 26.—Mills in 
the southeastern territory are hearing of 
shortage of flour at many points. Practi- 
cally all of the mills have been unable to 
secure wheat of any consequence the last 
few weeks, due to freight congestion on 
the railroads, em and blockades by 
snowstorms. Most large mills have been 
closed down, and those running have been 
on very short time. 

Millers are receiving many appeals for 
flour, but have been unable to satisfy the 
demand. It is not believed that there is 
any prospect of improvement for some 
weeks, though mills have plenty of wheat 
in transit. 

The price of flour has been strong, with 
95 per cent regulation grade quoted at 
$10.65@11.05, and 100 per cent $10.35@ 
10.90, mainly $10.60, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flour are doing very little. One of the 
large Minneapolis mills has advised buy- 
ers that they will be required to take one- 
third corn, barley or rye flour with orders, 
and a regulation of this kind is expected 
to become general. Spring and hard 
winter flours, when obtainable, are quoted 
at $10.75@11, 140-lb jute, Nashville. 

Reports continue favorable as to the 
wheat c in Tennessee, it being believed 
that the vy snows have protected the 
wheat during the recent cold weather, the 
worst in years. 

Many corn mills are running day and 
night, but have been hampered by the lack 
of grain and slow rail movement. It is 
expected that the corn meal will prove an 
important substitute for flour in the 
Southeast. Corn has been trending upward 
and scarce, with No. 3 white quoted at 
$1.75@1.80, and irregular. Corn meal 
quotations: plain, 96-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $3.71@4; bolted, $3.95@4.14. 

Demand continues active for millfeed, 
with output being sold promptly. Quota- 
tions: whet bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $31@35; middlings, $41@44. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 160,440 bbls, reported an 
output this week of 53,295, or 33.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 55,724 
bbls and 37.8 per cent last week, 62 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 65.5 in 1916, 
66.4 in 1915, 59.4 in 1914, 48.2 in 1913 and 
38 in 1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, and comparison, as 

reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 26 Jan. 19 

Flour, bbls ........-+-4. 6,500 6,500 

Wheat, bus ............ 13,400 103,000 

errr rr 96,200 136,000 

Oats, Dus ......6..e cues 421,500 636,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 65 cars. 

The Lee County Milling & Trading Co., 
of Bishopville, S, C., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $20,000 capital. D. A. Quattle- 
baum is president. 

The F. Raidt Milling Co.’s plant, Louis- 
ville, established 50 years has been 
purchased by Ballard & Ballard Co., 
whose mills it adjoins. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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It continues difficult to do any flour 
business here. At times there have been 
increased receipts, but these were for gov- 
ernment account, and distribution for the 
trade locally was of very small volume. 
The fact of large quantities of flour in 
transit cannot be lost sight of, but its 
effect merely induces patience in the try- 
ing situation. The amount of flour offered 
by the mills is very limited. 

Flour interests are meeting the situa- 
tion whole-heartedly. Apparently the con- 
servatives have reconciled themselves to 
the fact that wheat supplies will be scarce 
next spring and summer, and those who 
have been averse to submitting to this idea 
are gradually falling into line. Something 
is said of tapioca flour being offered in 
this country for Japanese account, and 
also of freer offerings of potato flour. 


THE NEW BARGE CANAL 


Favorable progress toward the comple- 
tion of the new Barge Canal is reported. 
The state engineer states that the con- 
tractors are meeting with fair success, 
notwithstanding the handicaps of the se- 
vere winter, war conditions and the rail- 
road situation. Rumors that the canal will 
not be opened in the spring, as was prom- 
ised, are denied officially, and navigation is 
expected to commence in May. 


THE EXPORT SITUATION 


Local exporters report a good demand 
for corn and corn meal from abroad. The 
amount of business doing, however, is 
very small, The movement of good corn 
has been so light that it has been very diffi- 
cult to get much for export, and this same 
factor has worked against export business 
in corn meal. Oats and oat products are 
selling in fair amount for export, but 
here, too, the limited movement has re- 
stricted business. 


DEMAND FOR SUBSTITUTES INCREASES 


The demand for wheat flour substitutes 
continues strong, and there is difficulty in 
getting enough to come anywhere near 
meeting it. Each seems to be about as 
scarce as the other, and the prices are con- 
tinually climbing upward, so that their 
value as substitutes is continually growing 
less when considered from the standpoint 
of saving money for the consumer. 

Those who handle corn meal have won- 
dered why it has so rapidly advanced in 
price. Partly the answer to this is that, 
when millers shifted to the new-crop eorn, 
it was found to contain a very high per- 
centage of moisture, in consequence of 
which the price of meal when ground had 
of necessity to advance over the price of 
meal ground from old corn which did not 
contain so much moisture. 

A shipment of Venezuela corn, amount- 
ing to 3,000 bus, arrived last week and a 
bid of $2.05 bu in sacks was made on it 
ye + ong 2 

Yellow export meal was held at $9.25@ 
9.50 bbl, 7 ow and white granulated at 
$10@10.50, and corn flour at $1, with very 
little offering. 

Rolled oats were held at $10.50 bbl, in 
90-lb sacks. 

Barley flour is very scarce and in strong 
demand at about $10.25 bbl, in jute. 

During the past week there has been a 
much stronger demand for rye flour, and 
a very limited supply. Prices ranged 


$10.25@10.75 bbl, in jute, a shade higher 
than last week. 

Once more the Dutch ships which have 
been so-long lying idly at anchor in and 
near New York harbor have come into the 

ent between the 
Holland governments 


limelight. An a 
United States an 





has been reached whereby this 500,000 tons 
of shipping may be utilized. 

Some of these ships are badly in need 
of repairs, but those that are not will soon 
be put into service. No detailed state- 
ment has been made, but it is understood 
that a number of them will be used to 
bring manganese ore from Brazil and 
nitrates from Chile. Arrangements will 
also be sought for the movement of wheat 
from Australia and Argentina. _A portion 
will aid in Belgian relief work. 


LICENSE TO EXPORT TO CUBA 


The War Trade Board announced re- 
cently that the consent of the Food Ad- 
ministration had veen obtained for certain 
relaxations in the restrictions upon the ex- 
port of particular foodstuffs to Cuba. 

Arrangements have now been completed 
to insure full co-operation between Cuba 
and this country, and Sefior Manuel Des- 
paigne has been designated by the Cuban 
government to be associated with the War 
Trade Board in Washington in connection 
with Cuban shipments of foodstuffs. 

The War Trade Board expresses the 
hope that gradually the people of Cuba 
will substitute oats and corn and their 
products for wheat flour. 


NOTES 


W. W. Beavan, of Lamson Bros., Chi- 
cago, was on ’change last Wednesday. 


John A. Davenport, secretary-treasurer 
of Camp Spring Mill Co., St. Louis, was 
in New York this week. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice-president-of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
who has been in New York for about a 
week, left for home last Thursday. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knight- 
on & Son, New York, left last Friday for 
a trip through the Northwest and South- 
west to visit his concern’s mill connections. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago, who has 
been spending some weeks at the office of 
the Millers’ Committee in New York, left 
for home last Wednesday. 

Feed is in strong demand. There is 
little rolling, and practically none on spot. 
Mill offerings are light, and around $43.50 
ton for bran and $46 for middlings, in 100- 
lb sacks, while such spot stuff as is to be 
had is held at a premium of $2 over these 
prices, 

The appointment of Harry F. Vories, a 
former vice-president of the National 
Biscuit Co., as head of the cracker in- 
dustry, by the United States Food Admin- 
istration, is looked upon with favor by 
those who know him. Mr. Vories is a 
practical man, and doubtless will be of 
much assistance to the government. 

In addition to practically ——— 
their car-tracing bureaus, the railroads 
are now preparing to abandon their for- 
eign freight departments. The latter ac- 
tion is justified by the present conditions, 
but both shippers and consignees feel that 
the former action is unjustified because, 
if ever a car-tracing bureau was needed, 
now is the time it could be most effective. 

An embargo was issued Jan. 15 by the 
rail carriers serving, New York harbor 
against the receipt by carriers of carload 
domestic freight, except food for human 
consumption, newsprint paper, live stock, 
perishable freight, coal and freight con- 
signed to an officer of the United States 
government or to officers of the railroads. 
Exception to the above embargo can be ob- 
tained only by securing shipping © Prcight 
from the Domestic Division, 

Traffic Committee, North Atlantic vont 





Among 10 ways to “beat the rat,” sug- 
gested by the Food Administration, are: 
thresh and market grain early so that 
stacks will not furnish harboring places; 
keep rat dogs about warehouses. 


BALTIMORE : 

Battimore, Mp., Jan. 26.—Flour was 
higher but inactive. Demand was urgent, 
in view of depleted stocks and light offer- 
ings, with unable to ship and nothin 
coming in, but trading was at a standstill. 
Spot stuff was well cleaned up, especially 
springs and hard winters, though ace 

sional car changed hands at 50@75c bbl 
wionebinns over mill shipment rates. 

The local situation in flour promises to 
be as acute as that in fuel, for supplies 
are pos grap exhausted and will require 

replenishing to prevent distress 
Most buyers are ready to pay anything in 
reason for the they need, but are 
not willing to be bidding up for something 
which they have no chance of getting. The 
only encoura, gery held out is that moun- 
tain of stuff said to be in transit, but 
which never comes forward except in drib- 
lets or in a oS to keep the trade forever 
on the ragged ed 

Springs at the > wl were, nominally: 95 
per*cent patents, $10.70@10.85; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.50@10.65; low-grade, 
$8@8.25,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.50@10.65; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.25@10.40; low-grade, $7.75 
@8,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb jutes 
and 25c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.70@10.85; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.50@10.65; low-grade, $8@ 
8.25,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Quotations refer to mill shipment; spot 
flour ranges 25@75c bbl higher, as to 

ade. 

City mills were down part of the week 
because of poor transportation facilities, 
though they reported some improvement 
at the close; They advanced flour 20@30c 
bbl; feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 50,126 
bbls; destined for export, 38,110. 

ANOTHER RAILROAD EMBARGO 

G. R. Sinnickson, superintendent Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Baltimore, has issued 
the following notice: “By direction of Di- 
rector-General McAdoo, effective at once, 
the Pennsylvania Rairoad, due to the se- 
vere weather and extreme congestion on its 
rails, embargoes all freight from all points 
destined to all points on or via its lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie, except live 
stock, foodstuffs for human consumption, 
coal, coke, oil for fuel, limestone for fur- 
nace use, dolomite, gamister, fire clay and 
fire brick for furnace use, railroad sup- 
plies for Pennsylvania Railroad and such 
war munitions as are specifically approved 
by the War a An earnest ap- 
peal is —_ to the public to aid in reliev- 
ing conges on by unloading cars promptly 
pe re freight away from stations.” 


NOTES 

Local bakers are making a hit with 
wheatless pies. 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
48; number now in port, 67. 

George P. Hager, grain and feed, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
431,624 bus—313,564 wheat, 107,455 rye 
and 10,605 barley. 

Insurance rates on grain in export eleva- 
tors at Baltimore: wheat, $2.30; corn, 
$2.25; rye, $2.10; barley, he 70; oats, $1. 

It is said the first vessels to load food- 
stuffs for the Swiss government are here 
and will sail under protection of the coun- 
tries at war. 

The Wheat Export Co. has taken the 
suite of offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce ry tne Lea” vacated by Fur- 
ness, Withy & 

Martin Meyerdirck, president German- 
American Fire Insurance Co., and member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, died in this 
city Jan. 24, aged 63. 

Receipts of new southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Jan. 26, 1918, 36,958 bus; year 
ago, 171,334. Range of prices this week, 
$1.90@2; last year, 95c@§1.183. 

Walter Trappe, local manager Norris 
Grain Co., has been. transferred to the 
New York office, but only temporarily, it 
is hoped by the Baltimore trade. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is adorning the town with freshly 
painted billboards showing two 98-lb —— 
of Pillsbury’s Best and bearing the 
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scription, “Buy this flour because—Pills- 
bury’s Best.” 


President Macgill, of the Patapsco 
Mills, who is recuperating at Palm Beach, 
Fla., is a grandfather, the little grandson 
or coming miller having arrived during the 
week, 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Jan. 26, 1918, 1,393,361 bus; 
same time last year, 1,343,989. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.15; last year, $1.45 
@2.0314. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association of Bal- 
timore, with no capital stock, to conduct a 
mutual protective association, has been in- 
corporated by Julius W. Meyer, J. Walter 
Wood and Ernest Howard. 

The first of the Dutch steamers that 
have been here for months has discharged 
her cargo of grain and cleared for New 
York, where she will load for some port 
which will keep her out of the war zone. 


The Maryland Motor Fast Freight Co., 
recently incorporated with $100,080 0s 
tal, has established headquarters at Baki. 
more and will operate a line of_motor- 
trucks between this city and Washington. 

The Oella (cloth) Mills, near Ellicott 
City, and the pattern shop, warehouse and 
boiler-rooms of the Henry W. Smith Dry- 
docks Co., Curtis Creek, near Baltimore, 
were practically destroyed by fire last 
night. Both concerns were engaged in 
government work, and there is talk of in- 
cendiarism. Loss estimated at $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

In the absence of any — 
Eugene Blackford, Charles P. Blackburn, 
Frank S. Dudley, William H. Hayward 
and E. F. Richards probably will be de- 
clared elected as directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce. These, with the 10 hold- 
overs, will form the new board, which 
will organize Jan. 30 by electing a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and executive committee. William H. 
Hayward seems to be the unanimous 
choice for president. 

Cnartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The members 
of the Boston flour trade are more inter- 
ested in keeping warm during the present 
serious shortage of coal than in attempt- 
ing to do business on an exchange floor 
where the temperature hovers around 34 
to 40 degrees. 

White flour prices are unchanged from 
last week. Many of the mills are out of 
the market for the time being, some be- 
cause they have sold their full quota 
allotted to the Boston market and have 
been unable to get more, and others be- 
cause of uncertainty as to the future. 

The prominent feature of the flour situ- 
ation during the week was the changing 
of the demand for barley and rye flour to 
that for white corn flour. So great was 
the demand that millers’ agents reported 
sales aggregating fully 30,000 bbls. The 
bulk of the business was done for ship- 
ment late in February and during March. 
A range of $5.20@5.50 bbl, in jute sacks, 
represented the sales made. 

Samples shown have been of good qual- 
ity, and there is a sharp demand for all 
the white corn flour that is offered. At 
the prices quoted, this flour is as high as 
wheat flour, but the consumer does not 
— about the price—his only restric- 

on poseibt W the flour forward as soon as 


e a barley flours are almost out 
of . market. Only an occasional car is 
offered, and while the prices asked are 
high, sales are readily made at full quota- 
tions. Rye flour patents are quoted at 
$11.25@11.60 bbl, in sacks, and straights 
at $10.40@11.10. Barley flour is also held 
higher, ranging $10.10@10.70 in sacks. 

Samples of the new 5 per cent flour, the 
low-grade allowed to be taken out of the 
100 per cent flour, have been shown here. 
The wholesale cost laid down in Boston 
for this grade is about $9.10@9.25, in 
sacks. Iti is not offered in any quantity 


as 
Receipts of flour at Boston during the 
week increased, but a large proportion 
was destined for export. Bakers and job- 
bers are a little better supplied than some 
time ago, but the surplus is small and any 
material embargo on account of bad 
weather would soon be felt. The trade is 
in the market for all the flour offered, the 
question of price being a side issue. 
Ninety-five per cent patent flours are 
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oted at a range of $10.50@11.40 bbl, in 
poe and 100 A cent patents at $10.30 
@11.10, in wood. 

_ NOTES 

The Community Ranch, Inc., Boston, 
was incorporated Jan. 9, with $200,000 
capital, to deal in grain, feed, ultry, 
etc. The Middlesex Biscuit Co., Malden, 
Mass., also was incorporated, with $5,000 
capital. 


The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 


and Grain Club was held Jan. 23, at the 
Somerset Hotel. Fully 300 members and 
their guests from all over New England 
were present. The speakers were United 
States Senator John W. Weeks, of New- 
ton, Mass., President Henry I. Harriman, 
.of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
Corporal F. A. H. Street, of the British 
Recruiting Commission. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Jan. 26—While in 
some cases it may be a lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, the principal difficulty the 
mills have to contend with is furnishing 
the flour. They are all short, and have no 
idea when the mills can catch up with 
orders on the books. It will certainly not 
be within 30 days. 

The talk of a large quantity of flour 
being held up on track between Buffalo 
and eastern points is not generally be- 
lieved to be true, as the cry for more flour 
comes from the big buyers who have been 
short for nearly two months. It has be- 
come a begging proposition from old cus- 
tomers. The appeal to ship any quantity 
or any kind as quickly as possible indi- 
cates that the situation has reached a 
critical point. 

Prices are unchanged, except in certain 
cases where the mills are asking $11 for 
the best spring patent, as the wheat being 
used costs more money. 

The city retail dealer is selling as much 
flour as ever, in fact is busy supplying his 
trade with more than the usual quantity 
taken when he guarantees there is no 
mixture of barley or other coarse grain. 

Winter wheat mill representatives here 
have nothing to offer, and could sell lib- 
eral quantities if they had it. 

Rye flour higher and in fairly active 
demand. No. 1 is quoted at $10.65 and 
straight at $10.40, cotton 1.’s, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are in the same position they 
were a week ago. The mills have nothing 
to sell except in mixed cars, and little of 
that. Stuff in transit is being taken as 
fast as offered, and some sales were said 
to have been made by jobbers at $42 for 
bran and $44 for middlings, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. The country in this section of 
the state is bare of feeds of nearly all 
kinds, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, with 
only a slight improvement in demand. 
Gluten feed higher, and wanted at the 
advance. Cottonseed meal steady. Oil 
meal easier, and demand only fair. 

Rolled oats strong, but prices have not 
as yet followed the advance in the cereal. 
The mills are running full time, and trade 
is active. Oat hulls easier, reground 
Pig. being offered at $23.50, track, Buf- 
alo. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 130,500 bbls, or 78 per cent of 
capacity, <n with 84,200, or 57 per 
cent, last week, 72,200, or 43 per cent, in 
1917, 118,400, or 68 per cent, in 1916, 133,- 
100, or 97 per cent, in 1915, and 109,450, 
or 80 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are 8,900,000 bus, 
compared with 18,500,000 last year. 

__E. J. Conroy, of Java Center, and F. 
l. Benjamin, of Conestota, N. Y., flour 
and feed dealers, were on ’change today. 

The receipts of foreign wheat at this 
port last season were 70,073,234 bus. The 
total receipts of wheat from ali ports were 
94,924,407 bus. 

The embargo on shipments at 
Buffalo will raised Monday morning. 
Shipments of grain have been tied up 
here pretty tight for several weeks. 

_ Millers in this state are beginning to 
inquire for barley and rye, laviem teed 
up their allotment of wheat. Some flour 
tills are also going into the corn trade. 

The grain elevators here will be closed 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
after Sunday night. The work of load- 


‘an appeal 
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ing and unloading will be done at night, 
in order to conserve electric power. 

The Kam Malting Co., of this city, has 
installed a 2,000-bu pe hour corn sheller, 
the first commercial sheller in operation 
in this state. The firm will shell, dry and 
clean ear corn in one operation, and has a 
steel storage capacity of 600,000 bus. 
Other maltsters are also looking for corn 
to dry. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purvapetpnta, Pa., Jan. 26.—There has 
been little if any improvement in the con- 
dition of the flour market this week. Five 
days of industrial inactivity ordered by 
the fuel administrator have only par- 
tially relieved the congestion of freight, 
and flour has arrived at the terminals in 
but small quantities. Most dealers have 
found it difficult, and many of them im- 
possible, to get immediate supplies which 
they badly need. Prices, consequently, 
continue very firm and some of the job- 
bers and bakers would be on to pay a 
premium over quotations in order to get 
spot goods to satisfy their requirements. 

Owing to the continued scarcity of flour 
there is a noticeable improvement in the 
demand for substitutes, but these also are 
in small supply and relatively as high in 
price as the product of wheat. The mills 
are Offering But little flour for shipment, 
and there is not much prospect of any in- 
crease in this respect until traffic condi- 
tions become more favorable. 


NOTES 
Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 759,316 
bus, against 2,531,560 during the same 
time last year. 
The Walters grist mill at Birdsboro, 
Pa., has been purchased by Stroh & Sea- 
man, who operate another mill. 


Owing to the uncertain labor market, 
high wages, doubtful marketing facilities 
and other adverse conditions, many farm- 
ers in Pennsylvania and near-by states 
are endeavoring to sell their farms. 

The Chamber of Commerce board of 
directors reorganized on Jan. 21 by re- 
electing President Ernest T. Trigg, vice- 
presidents Alba B. Johnson, A. C. Mc- 
Gowin, Charles P. Vaughan, H. K. Mul- 
ford and Powell Evans; treasurer, Rich- 
ard L. Austin; general secretary, N. B. 
Kelly. 

Thirteen wheatless meals a week, includ- 
ing two wheatless days, is the new order 
issued by Howard Heinz, state food ad- 
ministrator, to the housewife. Either this 
or a wheat famine and two wheatless 
months in the spring, says Mr. Heinz. 
Food officials report that more than 2,000 
bbls of flour have been saved during one 
month by restaurants here as a result of 
wheatless days. 

The local food administration has sent 
to the farmer, asking him to 
prevent loss to himself later on by helping 
the present wheat conservation movement 
through the release of some of the vast 
quantities of — still being hoarded. 
A shortage of wheat flour substitutes has 
made it necessary for the food officials to 
see that some cheap and abundant sub- 
stitute is supplied. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 26.—This has 
been a week of small output and a strong 
market. The difficulties of getting wheat 
shipments from the West and the em- 
bargo on shipments of flour to many east- 
ern points have acted as impediments to 
the flour business. Coupled with this is 
the government limitation on output. The 
net result is that some of the mills here 
have not ground more than 35 per cent of 
their capacity this week. The output of 
spring wheat flour was 5,000 bbls, with a 
total of 8,300 of all kinds, or 41 per cent 
of capacity. 

' Spring patents, 1% bbls, cotton, are 

uoted in small lots at $11.10 f.o.b., with 
41080@11 f.o.b. for large lots, but very 
few car lots are being shipped. Low- 
grade flour is quoted at $6.25. All mills 
here are grinding government standard 
95 per cent flour. 

Orders have been piling up. The prin- 
cipal consideration seems to be delivery; 
price is secondary. Many of the big - 
ing companies have turned back large 
orders on account of inability to fill them. 
The local trade is being taken care of 





first, and with the restricted output, there 
is comparatively little for shipment. 

Rye flour is quoted at $11 bbl, wood, 
with none to ship; little winter straight 
will be available for shipment; the price 
is $10.50@10.70. 

Graham flour is quoted at $9.50@9.70 
and entire wheat flour is practically out 
of the market, with any quotation only 
nominal, Mills here are not fitted for 
grinding barley, and far less corn meal is 
ground than would be if corn could be 
obtained from the West in quantities 
needed. 

Bran quotations are more or less nomi- 
nal. Some of the mills are virtually sold 
out for some time, and comparatively little 
is being shipped beyond points in local 
territory. Spring bran, 100-lb jute, is 

uoted at $34.50 ton; spring middlings, 
.50; winter bran, $88@40; winter mid- 
dlings, $40@42,—all f.o.b. in car lots. 


SUBSTITUTES SELLING WELL 


The campaign to reduce the use of © 


wheat flour by substituting corn products 
is having an immediate effect here. One 
large er with seven stores has increased 
corn meal sales 100 per cent, graham flour 
40 to 50 per cent, and rye flour 100 per 
cent. The seven stores are selling not more 
than 75 per cent of the wheat flour that 
was sold before the campaign began. 

Another large baker says that graham 
flour sales have increased 35 to 50 per cent, 
and rye flour 35 per cent. Another says 
that the sales of corn meal muffins have 
increased about 25 per cent and graham 
bread’ 50 per cent; also that he is using 
about 13 per cent less wheat flour than 
formerly. 

The manager of one of the big mills 
here says he is selling 500 per cent more 
corn meal than before the wheat conserva- 
tién campaign began. Also that he is sell- 
ing more wheat flour, but that the in- 
creased sales of flour are due to the slack- 
ening competition of western mills. The 
mill is selling more rye and more graham 
than before for the city trade. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


Report of Secretary at Annual Session Shows 
1917 Was Busiest of Last Fifteen Years 
—L, M, Powell Elected President 


Cuicaco, Itr., Jan. 26.—The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association was held at Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Jan. 25. The meeting 
began with a forenoon session, which was 
called to order by President C. H. Hooker. 

The attendance at the morning session 
was exceptionally light, due to the bad 
weather and the poor railway service. 

Secretary E. J. Lachmann’s report re- 
viewed the activities for the year 1917, 
which, he stated, had been the busiest of 
the 15 years that the association had been 
in existence. He reviewed the Panama 
Canal act and the occupational tax law, 
and referred to the advance in freight 
rates and the resolution that was adopted 
on June 6, 1917, as presented to the State 
Railroad Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The secretary mentioned the increased 
acreage of wheat in Wisconsin and the 
midsummer meeting held in June at 
Neenah, at which Professor Hatch, assist- 
ant director agricultural extension, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, made an address on 
this subject. 

Through the recommendations made the 
state bankers, grain dealers, millers and 
the College of Agriculture had done a 
great deal in the way of distributing well- 
selected seed wheat, both winter and 
spring, and as a result there had been an 
increased acreage in this grain. Mr. 
Lachmann ur; that a strong united 
appeal be made, by personal solicitation 
among the members, to the patriotism of 
the farmers in the territory tributary to 
their mills, to secure a largely increased 
acreage of spring wheat. 

The membership of the association for 
the year increased, two mills having been 
added, with daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. 
The membership now numbers 37, with a 
total daily capacity of 5,690 bbls. 


INFORMATION ON SUBSTITUTES ASKED 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand Jan. 25, 1918, of $323.64. 

A letter was read from the Food Ad- 
ministration at Madison, under date of 
Jan. 23, asking that information be given 
as to substitutes for wheat flour. The 
letter was addressed to Secretary Lach- 
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mann, who replied that the sub ject would 
be brought before the meeting, and this 
was done. The letter is to be reproduced 
and sent to each member of the associa- 
tion, with a request to co-operate in every 
way with the Food Administration re- 
garding substitutes for wheat flour. 

Before adjournment of the morning ses- 
sion, the election of officers was held, 
which resulted in L. M. Powell, Milwau- 
kee, being elected president; F. Fisher, 
Waupaca, vice-president; E. J. Lach- 
mann, Neenah, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors: E. O. Wright, Menomonie; L. 
M. Powell, Milwaukee; E. J. Lachmann, 
Neenah; F. Fisher, Waupaca; J. F. Wenk, 
Marinette; C. H. Hooker, Wausau; C. 
H. Gruhle, Manitowoc. 

Mr. Powell, the newly elected presi- 
dent, has been manager of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, for some time, 
and has been very successful. He assured 
the members of his desire to render every 
service possible for the betterment of the 
association and the milling interests of the 
state. He asked that millers confer with 
him either in person or by correspondence 
at any time. 

A subject that brought out a great 
deal of discussion was transit via different 
roads. Some mills have transit on two 
or more roads from the Northwest, but 
they are unable to keep it equally divided, 
due to the Grain Corporation at Minne- 
apolis routing the cars according to its 
own direction. This has given a great 
deal of transit to certain roads, and has 
made it difficult for millers to keep their 
reports as desired. 

There are a great many small mills in 
Wisconsin, and many of them dispose of 
their entire output within a radius of 
10 to 20 miles. Millers gave figures as to 
the amount of wheat they have ground for 
grist for farmers on the present crop, and 
where their allotments have been con- 
sumed, the farmers are complaining to 
the mills that they should arrange in some 
way through the Food Administration to 
permit the mills to operate so as to supply 
flour and feed to the farmers. Instances 
were cited where farmers offered wheat to. 
millers, and the millers would be obliged 
to decline to purchase or handle it. 

The farmers have gone so far as to claim 
that they will not offer wheat to millers 
on another crop, and these millers hope 
that a change will be made so that they 
can accommodate the farmers. 

A committee is to be appointed by 
President Powell in a short time to select 
some capable attorney, probably in Mil- 
waukee, to furnish information to the 
members of the association, especially 
about the income tax. 


KRAUSE SPEAKS ON CORN-MILLING 


Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, the newly elected president of the 
Corn Millers’ Federation, was asked to 
speak to the members on the subject of 
corn-milling. Mr. Krause has probably 
the largest daily output of corn flour of 
any corn miller in the country. His mills 
are capable of producing 2,100 bbls of 
corn flour daily outside of meal, grits and 
corn oil. He is very strongly of the opin- 
ion that corn flour and corn products are 
going to be in greater demand, and that 
the government will force the public to 
use corn products more extensively than 
heretofore. 

Professor K. L. Hatch, of the agricul- 
tural department of the University at 
Madison, gave an interesting talk with 
statistics as to what is needed in the way 
of a national increase of seed wheat, corn, 
etc. He believes that there will be a 
shortage of 100,000 bus of seed corn in 
Wisconsin alone, and stated that, through 
the department, efforts are being made to 
find somewhere in the country enough 
seed corn to inerease the acreage of the 
state. 

The lack of labor enters into the raising 
of corn to a far greater extent than in 
the production of wheat, as corn is more 
expensive and requires a great deal of 
care, more so than any other grain. ; 

C. H. Cuarren. 





Herbert Hoover is quoted in the Na- 
tion’s Business as follows by James B. 
Morrow in his article on “Hoover and the 
Wheat Crop”: Let no one be under the 
illusion that selfishness or greed has dis- 
appeared from this great republic. There 
passes over my desk daily a sickening mass 
of individual, sectional and class avarice 
and self-interest backed by demands and 
threats. 
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FOOD CONTROLLER RESIGNS 


Telegraphic advices from Ottawa state 
that the Hon. W. J. Hanna, food con- 
troller for Canada, has resigned. Premier 
Borden, in accepting his resignation, paid 
a tribute to Mr. Hanna’s devotion to his 
responsibilities while in charge of Cana- 
dian food control. 

The new food controller is H. B. Thom- 
son, Victoria, B. C., who has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Hanna as deputy since last 
September. Mr. Thomson is recognized 
as one of the-outstanding men in the busi- 
ness community of British Columbia. For 
many years he has been general manager 
of Turner Beeton Company, Victoria. 
While a member of the legislature of his 
province, Mr. Thomson took a prominent 
part in promoting the shipbuilding indus- 

_try. Since assuming his duties with Mr. 
Hanna he has been closely in touch with 
Washington, and has done good work in 
relating the efforts of Canada to those of 
the United States. 

In his new capacity Mr. Thomson will 
have ample opportunity for public service. 
It is believed in this country that the busi- 
ness of controlling food supplies for the 
period of the war is only in its initial 
stages. The machinery of control has been 
built up, and a good deal of the informa- 
tion necessary to wise decisions has 
gathered. Definite results should now be 
obtainable, and the Canadian public is 
looking to Mr. Thomson for a leadership 
that will result in a maximum saving of 
food in Canada for the benefit of the 
allies in Europe. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


So far there has been no slackening in 
the demand for flour. In fact quite a 
number of the mills have been besieged 
all week by local buyers who have got the 
impression that they would not be able to 
get white flour after the end of this month. 
The difference between the flour that the 
mills are now selling and what they will 
have to sell after Jan. 28 will be very 
slight. 

Export demand is unsettled, owing to 
the change in grade, and as prices have 
not yet been fixed, mills are waiting until 
they get definite particulars as well as 
standard samples of the flour that they 
are to be allowed to sell. 

Local quotations are unchanged from 
last week. Manitoba first patents, $11.50 
bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, $10.60@ 


10.80; winter patents, $10.30,—in 98-lb. 


bags, delivered, in mixed cars with feed, 
Ontario points. 
MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeed is still in 
excess of the supply. Bran is very much 
in demand, can dents are also selling 
very freely. Prices are unchanged. Bran 
in straight or mixed cars, $35 ton, in bags, 
Ontario points; shorts, $40; middlings, $45 
@46; feed flour, $65. 


CEREALS 
With the advance in the price of oats, 
the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is exceedingly good. A number of mills 
that were compelled to close down last 
week owing to the shortage of oats have 
got started up again. This week’s prices: 
rolled oats, $5.40@5.50 per bag of 90 Ibs; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Reground oat hulls, in bags, 
$25 ton, Montreal freights. 


WINTER WHEAT 
Winter wheat is still in good demand 
but with very little moving. Farmers 


seem to be hoarding what wheat they have, 
and the little that has been held ‘in ele- 
vators is fast going into consumption. The 
fixed price dg ee on $2.22 bu, in store, 
Montreal. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The higher prices being paid for oats 
are causing farmers to make deliveries 
more freely. No. 2 Ontario white oats are 
selling at 88@89c bu; No. 3 white, 87@88c. 
Barley is also in demand at $1.48@ 
1.50; peas, $3.75@3.80; buckwheat, $1.55 
@1.58; rye, $1.81@1.83. 


NOTES 


Besides standardizing the flour of Can- 
ada, the food controller is oe 
standardize the bread. No order has 
issued as yet concerning the latter, but one 
is expected. 

There are 167 Canadian flour mills now 
under license of the food controller. This 
number embraces all the larger mills of 
Canada. The smaller country mills are 
getting licenses with fair promptitude, 
and before long every mill of 100 bbls and 
over will be under regulation. 

In future no exportation from Canada 
of bran, shorts or middlings will be per- 
mitted except under license from the food 
controller. This action was taken as a 
result of information that, at certain 
points on the frontier, persons were tak- 
ing feed into the United States on farm- 
ers’ vehicles, securing large profits on 
their operations. 

Under the new regulations with regard 
to the standard grade of flour for all 
parts of Canada, every mill will have to 
furnish the food controller’s office a state- 
ment showing the quantity of wheat 
ground and weight of flour produced 
therefrom. Any mills failing to comply 
with this request will have their supplies 
of wheat shut off. 

W. E. McConnell, formerly of Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd. has been appointed 
manager of the mill at Renfrew, Ont., 
which is owned and will be operated by 
the Interprovincial Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
a new concern with mills at Renfrew, Sas- 
katoon and Strome. Mr. McConnell lived 
in Ontario at one time, and is familiar 
with the territory he is now to cover. 

An order in council has been passed 
requiring that all flour mills, irrespective 
of capacity, must obtain a license from 
the food controller. we this regulation 
the profits of these will be limited 
to a maximum average of 25c on the mill- 
ing of sufficient wheat to make a barrel of 
196 Ibs. Mills which operate without a 
license become liable to heavy penalties. 

A part of the general order of the Cana- 
dian food controller, providing a standard 
grade of flour for use in Canada during 
the war, specifies that not more than 275 
lbs of Ontario soft winter wheat should be 
used in making 196 lbs of flour. The al- 
lowance of western spring wheat is 265 
lbs, and where mills are making a blend 
of the two, the allowance would be equal 
— of each wheat on the basis of 270 
bs. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
food controller’s office which are expected 
to facilitate the movement of corn into 
Canada. Applications for licenses to im- 
port corn covering monthly requirements 
will still be necessary, and these should 
be made without delay to the office of the 
food controller, Ottawa. The individual 
applications will be held at Ottawa, but 
a detailed list of those approved of will 
be sent to the War Trade Board, Wash- 
ington, for indorsement. 

Millers in Ontario will remember P. J. 
Flynn, eee of the Canadian 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co. Ltd., during 


the early years of its existence. Mr. Flynn 
is now a resident at Fostoria, Ohio, where 
he is superintendent of the Mennel Milling 


Co. It will interest friends to know that 
Mr. Flynn’s son, Tom, who grew up in 
Ontario, has been given a commission in 
the new armies of the United States, and 
is now under training for service in 
France. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Jan. 26.—On the an- 
nouncement by the food controller of Can- 
ada last week that all Canadian millers 
would on and after Jan. 28 manufacture 
one grade of flour, to be known as the 
“Standard Brand of Canada,” consider- 
able excitement developed among the gen- 
eral public here. There was a run made 
on millers for supplies, grocers and job- 
bers taking fair-sized lots. This plan of 
hoarding flour was not, however, approved 
of by millers. 

The trade the last of the week was nor- 
mal, with sales of spring wheat first pat- 
ent at $11.60, seconds at $11.10, and strong 
clears at $10.90 bbl, in bags, and 30c 
more in wood. Winter wheat, 90 per cent 
patents, sold at $5.25@5.40 per bag, in 
mixed-car lots, delivered to- the trade. 
Export trade was quite active, and some 
large purchases were made by the Wheat 
Ba oa Co., Ltd., for February shipment. 

emand for all lines of millfeed con- 
tinues keen, and the output of the mills 
is still oversold. The market is firm, with 
bran selling at $85, shorts at $40, and 
middlings at $48@50 ton, including bags, 
delive to the trade. 

There has been no important change 
in rolled oats. A stead and for sup- 
plies and an active trade are reported in 
standard grades at $5.30 per bag of 90 
Ibs in jute, and at $4.77 per bag of 80 
Ibs in cotton, in broken lots, delivered to 
the trade. 

Oats have been quieter, but the market 
is firm, owing to the somewhat limited 
supplies available on spot. Sales of a few 
round lots of 10,000 bus each of No. 3 
Canadian western and extra No. 1 feed 
were made at 991,c bu, and Ontario No. 
2 white at 961,,c, ex-store. 

Demand for American corn continues 
good, and sales of a number of cars were 
made of No. 4 grade at $1.53 bu, No. 5 at 
$1.35@1.50, and No. 6 at $1.30, ex-track, 
Chicago, for shipment. 

CORN EXCHANGE ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange A ation will be held 
on Wednesday, Jan. 30. It is expected 
that H. D. Dwyer will be the new presi- 
dent, with the probability that the 
other officers will also be returned by ac- 
clamation. The nominations closed Jan. 
24, and are as follows: president, H. D. 
Dwyer; vice-president, T. H. Reeves. 
Committee of management: W. B. Ba- 
shaw, A. G. Burton, A. E. Clare, C. B. 
Esdaile, E. S. Jaques, R. Neilson, and 
J. Quintal. 


COST OF BREAD INCREASES 
Statistics for November, 1917, compiled 
by the cost of living branch of the labor 
department at Ottawa, show that the av- 
erage cost of bread in the Dominion in- 
creased one-tenth of.a cent per lb over 
the October returns. The rise in the cost 
of bread in Montreal was just 4%4c. This 
is almost entirely due to the increased 
cost of flour used by the larger bakers 
in Montreal. In October the cost of flour 
was $9.61 bbl, and in November $10.38. 
The report submitted by the bakers of 
Montreal for November was accepted as 
accurately showing baking costs. The 
cost of a pound of bread in Montreal and 
Westmount in October was 6.60c, and in 
November 6.93c, 


MILLING COMPANY IS PROSPEROUS 


The directors of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., have declared a dividend 


of 1y, a i ee 
bonus of 1 per cent payable Feb. 1, to 


shareholders of record of Jan. 20. This 


company went on a dividend rate of 5° 


per cent last fall, by the declaration of 
a dividend of 1% _ cent per quarter. 
These two dividends, together with the 
bonus of 1 Ree cent, make 31% per 
cent for the half year, and it is generally 
believed that this may be accepted as an 
intimation that the stock is now on a 7 
per cent basis. 


GROCERS AND BAKERS DISAGREE 


The bakers of Halifax have been selling 
bread, wrapped, to the grocers at the rate 
of 101%¢ per loaf of 11% lbs, thus allow- 
ing the grocers a profit of 121% per cent. 
The bakers have given notice t they 
will not wrap the loaves, but the price 
will remain at 10%4c. The grocers must 
wrap the bread instead of the bakers, 
and they ask, therefore, that the price be 
reduced to them to 10c. The bakers have 
declined to meet this request, and the 
grocers announce that after Jan. 21 they 
will refuse to handle the bread. 


Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Jan. 26.—This is the 
last week during which mills will be al- 
lowed to sell their old grades of flour. 
Commencing Monday, the vernment 
standard will apply. This s for a 74 
per cent extraction or straight grade. 
There is a general disposition to comply 
promptly with the new regulation, al- 
though the food control department has 
been remiss in giving notice, and officially 
no miller in this country has yet received 
authoritative instructions to make this 
change. 
mere press report, which is not sufficient 
notice. 

The closing week of the old order of 
things was marked by a discreditable de- 
mand from many sources for supplies of 
old grades of flour. It would 4 inter- 
esting to know how many leading citizens 
of Winnipeg, who were recently shouting 


a win-the-war propaganda, were guilty of 


stocking their basements with several 
years’ supply of high patent flour. This 
would apply to other communities in the 
West also. Fortunately, the at mass 
of the people kept their heads, and the 
sternness with whicn every miller turned 
down orders for unusual supplies of flour 
helped to keep the situation in “hand. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
considerable quantities of flour at Win- 
nipeg, and paying full prices for it. It 
seems likely that offerings to the company 
will increase after next week, as the do- 
mestic market is probably well stocked 
with flour as a result of hoarding by 
householders. ‘This will naturally release 
more for export. 

Millers are quoting the new de of 
government standard flour’ at $10.50 bbl, 
in 98-Ib bags, car lots, f.o.b. Winnipeg and 
as far east as Fort William. est of 
Portage la Prairie, prices vary in accord- 
ance with freight rates. 

Fancy white rye flour of local manu- 
facture is now offering in the Winnipeg 
market at $11 bbl in 98-lb bags, jobbing 
terms. 

MILLFEED 

There is the usual demand for all kinds 
of millfeed, and millers are booked for 
their full output. Every effort is being 
made to increase the supply and to tak: 
care of the trade. Prices are a little 
doubtful, owing to the establishment of « 
new grade and price for flour, but in the 
meantime old quotations for millfeed ap 

ly. Quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, 

.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of 
shipment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $3 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35 ton; shorts, $40. 
(To arrive at delivered price, add balance 
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of through rate to destination.) Special 
mid on ie ton; red dog or feed flour, 
$52,—straight- or mixed-car lots. 
OATMEAL UNSTEADY 

here is a deal of competition for 
ote pod xs mulers are selling at 
cut prices. Leading mills are asking for 
rolled oats $4.25@4.75 per 80-Ib bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

GRAIN MARKETS 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at country 
points are keeping up fairly well and 
receipts at Winnipeg show an increase. 
The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is taking all 
wheat offered to its buyers here, but do- 
mestic millers are having the refusal of 
supplies before these are booked for ex- 


ort. 

The fixed price of wheat at Winnipeg is 
$2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 
for No. 2 Manitoba northern and $2.15 
for No. $3 Manitoba northern, in store, 
Fort William. 

‘There has been some excitement in the 
market over oats, owing to shortage in 
the supply of best grades. The Dominion 
government is picking up all the seed oats 
obtainable, for distribution amongst west- 
ern farmers, and concerns in the trade are 
also selecting such cars for their country 
customers. Besides the foregoing, there is 
a steady demand from millers for milling 
grades, to meet which the supply is inade- 
quate. No. 2 Canadian western closed at 
88%,c bu, in store, Fort William; barley, 
$1.4814; rye, $1.80; flaxseed, $3.191,. 


NOTES 


The stock of oats in store at country 
points in western Canada is slightly under 
10,000,000 bus. g 

Corn flour is being imported from the 
United States into Winnipeg at a cost of 
$15.25 bbl, in car lots, f.o.b. here. 

Latest figures show stocks of wheat on 
hand in country elevators in western Can- 
ada amounting to 18,750,000 bus, as 
against 33,887,000 a year ago. 

Authorities at Ottawa estimate the 
amount of wheat remaining in western 
Canada from crop of 1917 at 68,000,000 to 
70,000,000 bus, to which may be added 
15,000,000 bus in elevators east of the 
lakes. 

There has been some talk of higher 
prices for bread in Winnipeg, but ers 
declare they have no present intention of 
making any change unless the price of 
flour should be altered by action of the 
food controller. 

Farmers are delivering grain at age | 
points as well as the state of weather will 
permit. Estimates of the amount of 
wheat —o in their hands vary mate- 
rially. Some place the figures as high as 
50,000,000 bus, exclusive of seed. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is arrang- 
ing with the Canadian railways to move 
100 cars of wheat per day around the 
north shore of the Great Lakes, in order 
to get the surplus of this country on its 
way to Europe as soon as possible. 

C. E. Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., was in Win- 
nipeg this week, on his way back to 
Strome, Alta., where he makes his home. 
his company has now three flour mills in 
(nada, and is making fine progress in the 
development of business. 

\rrangements are being perfected b 
ie Canadian government under whi 
‘he supply and distribution of farm labor 

_Canada will be controlled for the period 

f the war. All private a es of this 

id are to be suspended, the government 
‘suming all responsibility. 

(he Canadian food controller is adopt- 
ine measures that will have the effect of 
reserving for use of Canadian farmers, as 
feed, all by-products of mills and grain 
clevators doing business in Canada. The 
“ving to’the country in the form of eleva- 


‘or screenings alone will be a very large - 


item. 


he ladies’ organizations of Winnipeg 
‘re putting on a series of demonstrations 
'o show the use of substitutes for wheat 
flour. These will be given during bonspiel 
weck, when Winnipeg is usually filled with 
visitors from all parts of western Canada. 
Work of this kind is calculated to help the 
food administration. 
_ tatisties compiled at Ottawa show that 
the cost of a pound of bread in Winnipeg 
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advanced .23c in the month of November. 
In the same month there was a general in- 
crease in the cost of bread over all Canada 
which amounted to .10¢ per lb. The cause 
of this is given as increase in cost of ma- 
terials and overhead expenses. - 

The Board. of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has been investigating the price of 
oats at ae This inquiry arose out 
of certain daily paper statements dispar- 
aging members of the Winnipeg trade. 
After taking evidence, the board could 
find nd ground for the statements com- 
plained of, and it was found that the 
newspapers concerned had exaggerated 
whatever information they had. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada has postponed operation of 
the recently granted increase in grain 
_ rates. This postponement is the 
result of a vigorous protest from the west- 
ern provinces, where it is maintained that 
present rates are parts of a general 
agreement between provinces and rail- 
way companies. Moreover, western people 
cl that present wheat rates are high 
enough. 

Bakers from all parts of Canada are 
meeting in Ottawa this week for the pur- 
pose of discussing with the food controller 
the conservation of wheat in the manufac- 
ture of bread. A committee of bakers has 
been working on this problem for some 
time, and will present its report at this 
meeting. Canadian bakers are not in a 
position to mix grains other than wheat in 
their bread, for the reason that these are 
not to any extent available in Canada. 

During the last week in which millers 
were allowed to make and sell the old 
grades of high patent flour, many people 
in western Canada resorted to hoarding, 
in order that they might have this kind of 
flour on hand. This was a wrong thing to 
do, but panicky conditions were engen- 
dered by the campaign for conservation 
and, as a result, the law of self-preserva- 
tion asserted itself. Many people foolishly 
bought far more flour than they will be 
able to use. 

In view of the fact that Winnipeg has 
now a fully modern rye flour mill of good 
capacity, and of the demand for substi- 
tutes for wheaten flour, more interest is 
being taken in the production of rye in 
this province. As showing the rate of 
development, it may be noted that the area 
under this grain in Manitoba increased 
from 10,936 acres in 1914 to 80,613 in 1917. 
About two-thirds of the crop of last year 
was fall sown. The parts of the province 
in which rye is mostly grown are the 
eastern and southern parts. The total crop 
in 1917 was 1,296,317 bus. 

Private letters from country mills in 
western Canada to this ottice indicate sat- 
isfaction with the food controller’s order 
fixing a standard for the flour to be used 
in domestic consumption in Canada. These 
millers state that, under old conditions, 
they had to make a shorter patent than 
was consistent with good milling, in order 
to compete with the big milling companies. 
They found themselves unable to make the 
rate of profit allowed by the food con- 
troller while these conditions existed. With 
their separations reduced to one straight 
grade of flour, they will do better, and are 
preparing promptly to co-operate in the 


new order. 
A. H. Batey. 





PACKAGE TRADE CHANGES 


New Canadian Regulations Result in Decided 
Lessening in Use of Wheat by Cereal 
Breakfast Food Manufacturers 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 26.—The followin 
information has been issued from the f 
controller’s office: 

Since the new regulations came into 
force aoe sale of cereal pack- 
ages, here has been a decided curtailment 
in the use of wheat by cereal breakfast 
food manufacturers, and corn and other 
substitutes are taking its place among the 
— breakfast foods. 

he big manufacturers, the names of 
whose cereal products are household 
words in Canada, are showing their will- 
in to co-operate in the wheat-saving 
pos te for by the food controller by mak- 
ing conciliatory overtures which entail 
radical changes in their trade. 

As a result of the regulation requiring 
specific data from the manufacturer as 
to the cost of the container and advertis- 
ing, definite information has been secured 
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of he American Milling Industry 





For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 
the Food Administration, readers should see preceding issues of The North- 
western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled to this distinction. 


The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 


ministration and there 


y performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 


by members of the Food Administration, sharply di 


discriminating against the 


disloyal miller and the trade pag who for the sake ofa little extra profit 


propose to defy the wishes o 


the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 
DIVISION NO. 1 


Hubert J. Horan, Mertztown, Pa. 

New England Cereal Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wm. W. H: Wyckoff Co., Somerville, N. J. 

Maple City Mig. Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Great Valley Mills, Paoli, Pa. 

Good’s City Mills, Williamsport, Pa. 

William P. Kite, Elkton, Md. 

J. L. Rachan, Clintondale, Pa. 

S. A. Stover, Mt. Solon, Va. 

*Beverly Mills, Cripple Creek, Va. 

*Pulaski Mills, Pulaski, Va. 

*Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va. 
*Owned by same mill. 


DIVISION NO. 2 
The Hammond Co., Inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 
Banner Roller Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
South Side Roller Mills, Winston Salem, N. C. 
Bridgeview Roller Mills, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Ringgold Mig. Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 
Stafford Mig. Co., Martin, Tenn. 
Charles Broeker, Owensboro, Ky. 
Williams Bros. & Tucker, Ashland City, Tenn. 
Tasso Mig. Co., Tasso, Tenn. 
BE. A. Dorris Mig. Co., Hendersonville, Tenn. 
Yates Mig. Co., Bradfordsville, Ky. 
Fulton Mill Co., Fulton, Ky. 
R. L. Armes, Olaton, Ky. 
Conover Roller Mills, Conover, N. C. 
Eagle Roller Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Peery Bros., Walland, Tenn. 


DIVISION NO. 3 
Acme Milling Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Walker & Crane, Sandborn, Ind. 
William Bacon-Holmes Co., Chelsea, Mich. 
c. V. Graft, Winchester, Ind. 
Green Bros. & Oldfather, Warsaw, Ind. 
Alexander Parks, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Chatfield Mig. & Grain.Co., Bay City, Mich. 
E. & A. Weisheimer, Clintonville, Ohio. 
Storrer Bros., Montpelier, Ohio. 


t DIVISION NO. 4 
Berhalter Health Foods, Chicago, Ill. 
H. O. Nash, Ripon, Wis. 


DIVISION NO, & a 
Marshalltown Mig. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Ivanhoe Mig. Co., Ivanhoe, Minn. 

Wolf Point Mig. Co., Wolf Point, Mont. 
Jordan Flour Mill Co., Jordan, Mont. 
Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin, N. D. 
Drake Mig. & Grain Co., Drake, N. D. 
Roosevelt Bros., Ackly, Iowa. 

Madison Mill & Grain Co., Madison, S. D. 
Selby Roller Mills, Selby, S. D. ‘ 
Glenham Roller Mills, Glenham, 8. D. 


DIVISION NO. 6 
Trenton Mig. Co., Trenton, Mo. 
Linn Creek (Mo.) Mill & Light Plant. 
Galatia Roller Mills, Galatia, Ill. 
Boyd Mig. Co., Sarcoxie, Mo, 


DIVISION NO. 7 
W. S. Parrish, San Luis, Colo. 
Bridgeport Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Kansas. 
Elgin Mills, Elgin, Neb. 
Wilson Company, Mills, N. M. 
Garland Mig. Co., Garland, Utah. 
Nephi Mill & Mig. Co., Nephi, Utah. 
J. E, Jenkins, Central City, Neb. 
Hooper Mill & Grain Co., Hooper, Neb. 
John Witt, Leigh, Neb. 
Anthony Mig. Co., Anthony, N. M. 
Manchester (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co. 
Itasca (Texas) Roller Mill & Blev. Co. 
Loveland Investment Co., Kelim, Colo. 
Weber-Freeman Mig. Co., Salina, Kansas. 
M. M. Pittman Roller Mills, Cleburne, Texas. 
Ephraim Mig. & Elevator Co., Ephraim, Utah. 


DIVISION NO. 8 


Jerome Mig. & Elevator Co., Jerome, Idaho, 
Kern County Land Co., Bakersfield, Cal. 
Betterway Products Co., San Diego, Cal. 
Long Beach Mig. Co., Long Beach, Cal, 








as to how much the public has been pay- 
ing for the product and how much for 
wrappings. From now on it will be get- 
ting full value for its money, as the most 
inexpensive of containers only are to be 
allowed. 


CHANGE FROM PACKAGE TO BULK 


A number of licenses have already been 
granted. Several firms have decided to 
give up the sale of pack goods during 
the period of the war, and have made ar- 
rangements to sell their products in bulk. 
The majority of the licenses issued to date 
have been for breakfast foods and cereal 
preparations to be sold in packages rang- 
ing from $ to 7 or 8 lbs. 

This is preferred by the food controller 
to small packages of a few ounces, and 
to meet his wishes the manufacturers are 
inclined to push the sale of cereals in 
cheap packages and large quantities 
rather than in cartons. 

No licenses are being granted for the 
sale of flour in small B ser ther 
grain, whole wheat, or ordinary flour. 

In some cases manufacturers are using 
a label on their product indicating that 
they are assisting the food controller by 
substituting other grains for wheat. In 


one case a manufacturer pro to in- 
crease the size of the peckege produces 
from 10 to 12 ozs without increasing the 


selling price. He also proposes to sub- 


stitute 3314 per cent corn for wheat. An- 
other offers to substitute corn for the 
wheat, which now constitutes 95 per cent 
of the composition of the cereal which he 
manufactures. 

In the case of one firm it was found 
that there had been an excessive “spread” 
between the cost of the raw material and 
the selling price. In conformity with the 
regulations, the manufacturer increased 
the weight of the packages by a quarter 
of a pound without increasing the sell- 
ing price. It was further agreed to sub- 
stitute 20 per cent corn for wheat. 


A. H. Bamey. 





Photographs taken by an eastern rail- 
road to show food waste by careless load- 
ing of cars are promptly sent to the ship- 
pers for object-lessons. One of the pic- 
tures taken lately showed 55 sacks of flour 
damaged by rain soaking through a defec- 
tive roof and sideboards of a car unsuited 
to that class of freight. 





Notice to shippers regarding issuance 
of licenses for exports to Switzerland has 
been given by the War Trade Board that 
a number of conditions must be met, in- 
cluding definite information as to steamer 
on which the shipment is to be made. Ap- 
plications should be sent to the Swiss 
Legation, Washington. 
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CHICAGO, JAN. 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$10.40@10.80 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton.... ....@10.70 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.00@10.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.35 @10.75 


RYE FLOUR 


White patent, jute ........-.++5 $10.00 @10.25 
BARLEY FLOUR 

Standard grade, jute .........-- $10.10 @10.30 

WHEAT—Arrivals continue extremely 


light. Government prices prevail. No. 1 red, 
$2.20; No. 2 red and No, 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 
red and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, 
$2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17; No. 3 northern, 
$2.14. 

CORN—Movement much heavier, but cereal 
interests and industries good buyers. Prices 
unchanged today. Sample grades, 90c@$1.45; 
No. 5 mixed, $1.43@1.56; No. 5 yellow, $1.45 
@1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.70; No. 3 mixed, $1.73. 

OATS—Premiums up 1@1%c for the week. 
Offerings small and demand active. No. 3 
white, 85% @86c; standard, 86@86%c; No. 2 
white, 86% @87%c. . 

RYE—Demand very active, and prices up 
14c from nominal figure of a week ago. Mill- 
ers after supplies. Offerings small. No. 2 
closed at $2.04 bid. 

BARLEY—Local and outside millers buy- 
ing freely, and prices advanced 2c. Receipts 
limited. Milling and malting grades, $1.45 
@1.62; feed, $1.40@1.55; screenings, 85c@ 
$1.30. 

CORN GOODS—Big demand for corn flour. 
Production far below amount that could be 
sold. Prices 17c higher. Other kinds un- 
changed. Grits $5.09,-meal $5.08, and flour 
$5.37, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Receipts—, --Shipments— 

{918 1917 © 1918 1917 

Flour, bbis..... 60 168 58 142 
Wheat, bus.... 36 739 8 625 
Corn, bus...... 1,465 2,554 271 1,197 
Oats, bus...... 1,034 1,914 357 960 
Rye, bus....... 15 57 2 69 
Barley, bus.... 206 568 43 140 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 26 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent is quoted at $10.10, cotton %-bblis; 
new low-grade, $5.50@6.50. 

MILLFEED—Offerings are exceedingly 
light, with an insistent demand from all 
quarters. Following quotations are based on 
new grades and Administration differentials 
at Kansas City, sacked: bran, $1.60; brown 
shorts, $1.70; gray shorts, $2.05; corn chop, 
$3.10@3.17. 

WHEAT—Receipts show material increase 
over last week, with improved weather and 
transportation conditions. Representative 
sales today: hard wheat No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 
1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 2 at 
$2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 1 at $2.13; soft wheat, 
No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—lIncreased receipts brought slightly 
higher prices, as follows: mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.68 @1.75; No. 3, $1.60@1.64; white corn, 
No. 2, $1.75@1.77; No. 3, $1.70@1.73. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.277,000 1,174,500 18,900 1,347,300 
Corn, bus...841,250 236,250 470,000 206,250 
Oats, bus...312,800 120,700 180,000 99,000 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 28,600 24,200 1,100 
Barley, bus. 22,400 15,400 21,000 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 960 760 1,680 2,820 
Hay, tons... 7,860 6,216 4,380 4,824 
Flour, bbis.. 12,000 7,750 32,000 44,250 





BUFFALO, JAN. 26 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
OPI WHORE 2 occ ccc cccccsiscdosssccs 
EERE GEOOT 2. cic ccivecvccdndeedwus 
SS We rere Nove pee veeaoee 
i ME 2 o's. 6 + 0s bn ba.n 0.06 60d ona de 


Spring bran, per ton .........-..-606. 
Standard middlings, per ton ° 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 





Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton....... 49.00 
Hominy feed, white, perton .......... 65.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 75.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ...........6..+5. 76.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......-..eeeceee 57.07 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .... 64.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 54.50 
Rolled oats, bbi, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.75 
Oat hulls, reground, ton .......:..... 23.50 


WHEAT—Shipments of spring wheat were 
better than last week. No change in prices. 
Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark No. 2, $2.27; 
regular No, 1 northern, $2.26; Manitoba No. 2 
northern, $2.27, c.i.f. Winter wheat receipts 
were very light, and demand active. No, 1 


white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, 
$2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 
wheat 9c, and No. 5 wheat 12c, under No. 
1,—in store, New York export. 

CORN—Prices dropped 20c, but reacted 10c 
at the close. Offerings of No. 3 or No. 4 
yellow were light, and demand fair before the 
advance. Closing: No. 3 yellow $1.80, No. 4 
yellow $1.75, No. 5 yellow $1.70, on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Active, and closed fully 4c higher 
than last week, with offerings light. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 98c; standard, 92%c; No. 3 
white, 92%c; No. 4 white, 91%c,—bid, on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Strong; light offerings. Malting 
was quoted at $1.65@1.70, spot or rail ship- 
ment. 

RYE—The market was cleaned up of No. 
2 at $1.89@2.07, and there was an active 
inquiry from millers here and throughout the 
state. Philadelphia was also in the market. 
Quotations: No. 2, $2.09@2.10, track, Buffalo. 





TOLEDO, JAN. 26 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, bb] of 196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..............08:. $10.70 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent,” regulation flour, weod, 
BUMS RENE 0,44 060 00 Ce kev cree $10.40@10.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $32.20@32.50 
SE RE: 3b 5'c os nob b' 24.04.00 Mas 35.85 @37.00 
BRIGGMNGS oi nc ccc csccccccosccis 41.00 @41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags......... «eee + @54.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 15 contract; 
year ago 119, 66 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 55 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 101, 84 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 82 cars, 65 contract; year 
ago 48, 24 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 36,000 139,800 35,000 39,900 
Corn, bus.... 64,800 120,600 61,000 62,100 
Oats, bus.... 129,600 74,400 68,300 79,300 





DULUTH, JAN. 26 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ........... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina ...........+. 9.80@10.00 
Durum CIOMP oo ccc cs seveccvccseses -@ 8.00 
No. 1 pure white rye............. --@10.50 
BUG. 3 GERAIS GIO cock biseectans -@10.00 
No. 3 pure dark rye ............. --@ 7.80 
No. 5 white rye blend............ “.@ 8.95 
No. 7 dark rye blend ............ -.-@ 7.80 
Me, SSO MOR 20st ei ct (esses bers --@ 8.65 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbls 1916 bbls 
Jan. 26..27,125 Jan. 27..11,285 Jan. 29..35,400 
Jan. 19..25,230 Jan. 20..11,410 Jan, 22..36,125 
Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 13..12,980 Jan, 15..34,035 
Jan, 5...12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 Jan. 8...21,095 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Jan, 26.. TOR, BF... cece DBD. BB.6. 002 
Jan. 19.. Jan. 20.. .... Jan, 22..12,860 
Jan, 12.. 


Jan. 13.. .... Jan.16.. .... 
Jan, 6... .... Jan. 6... oo Jam. 8... ieee 

WHEAT—Receipts were light. Most of the 
cars were allotted to mills for grinding pur- 
pose. But few cars carried disposition to 
go to elevators. Only exception was the ar- 
rival for storage of wheat in bond from Can- 
ada, the first of any volume sent here this 
year. 

Some wheat recently ordered shipped out 
by Food Administration is already in transit, 
and more is’ being sent forward as cars are 
supplied. At the close of the week, elevator 
supplies show an increase of but 8,000 bus 
and a total accumulation of 1,013,000, against 
7,000,000 a year ago. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jam: 19 .<ree 79% @80% 188 129@161 
Jam. 31 cesses 79% @80% 190 129@161 
Jan. 22 ..... 79 @80 194 129@161 
Jan. 23 ..... 80% @81% 196 129@161 
Jan. 24 ..... 80% @81% 196 129@161 
Jan. 26 ..... 82% @83% 196 129@161 
Jan. 26 ..... 82% @83% 200 130@162 
Jan. 27, 1916. 58% @54% 1388 84@118 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 26 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


COON vases’ ese eee tee ese eee 
Oats ...... 441,242 427 4 3847 101 
MPS cocdvca 67 411 a ose 1 
Barley .... 346 350 821 1 99 53 
Flaxseed 76 1,294 1,424 ... 61 9 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

0,1 No, 2 
Dark northern ........... +++ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .......+..+. 2.17 2.14 
Red OpPiM ¢ oc. cccecsiovis +» 2.16 2.12 
PRUMAPOAEEE a bes oc ccc decdeece 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ........++e05. 2.21 2.18 
ee ae ee coe 8.27 2.14 
Red durum .......... ecvccse 8.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 
Hard WiRter .. wsiecscccsre + 2.17 2.14 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 26), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 83 301 440 18 41 26 
Durum .... 12 85 264... 10 4 
Winter ..... 2 65 aa bie 24 
White ..... ‘ 1 ves eee 
Totals 97 401 757 18 51 54 
a eee yy eee 
CUS canes 2 12 62 17 24 
Bonded. . 2 189 48 Bl wes ee. 
MR ue taewe 13 18 15 1 31 
Barley ..... 39 87 72 18 3 10 
Bonded. cee 34 10 1 1 > 
Flaxseed 22 43 66 24 8 ° 
Bonded... ... 12 oe P 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 26 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor = 
1 nor, 2 nor } 360 1,441 4,186 38 7 136 


3 nor 11 #485 151 2 4 33 
All other 

spring ... 220 3,602 3,078 6 3870 203 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 70 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur } 
3 dur § 39 - ° 2 
All other 

durum .. 280 689 4,296 2 16 «6156 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt 4 2 
All other 

winter ... 39 778 886 1 38 32 
i Sa ees we, > was 7 24 100 

ace! Ae 3 


Totals -...1,013 6,999 12,557 60 459 653 
Afloat ..... es ae ee er ete 
POD cc's - Sek ‘it: Se, ete ee eee 
FLAXSEED—Dull. Buyers held back. On 
the whole, market showed strength, influ- 
enced chiefly by smallness of receipts and 
scarcity of cash offers. January reftects this 
condition, as net gain in it since Jan. 19 is 
jc, to but 4%c in May and July 2%c. Sen- 
timent amongst growers and country holders 
decidedly bullish, and present marketing 
held to a minimum in view of their higher 
price expectations. On other hand, buyers 
do not feel disposed to bid up prices by 
forcing purchases. Instead, they are looking 
for dips in the market to pick up necessary 
wants without materially affecting prices. 
Cash continues firm at the previous price 
basis: spot, January price to 15c over Janu- 
ary; to arrive, 3c under May. Stocks de- 
creased 2,000 bus. Total held in store, 76,000 
bus, compared with 1,355,000 a year ago. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
——Close——_, 
Opening Jan, 27 
Jan.21 High Low Jan. 26 1917 
Jan. ..$3.46% $3.52% $3.46 $3.53 épéoe.e 
May .. 3.46 3.54% 3.46 3.50% 2.98 
July .. 3.43% 3.50 3.43% 3.45% 2.94% 
WOR 0s cctves. Cae 3.12 3.15 evenee 





NEW YORK, JAN. 26 

FLOUR—95 per cent flour. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$10.55@10.70 $10.85 @11.00 
Winter straights.. 10.25@10.60 10.55@10.90 
Kansas straights.. 10.60@11.00 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 105,100 bus; 
flour, 221,165 packages. 

WHEAT—The trade is still much im- 
pressed by the demands of our European 
allies for 90,000,000 bus wheat, of which 75,- 
000,000 are needed in the near future. The 
actual movement of wheat from the farms 
has been lighter, due to railroad conditions 
and to dwindling supplies. 


CORN—A moderate increase in the move- 
ment has occurred, but supplies in the Bast 
are still very light, and there are sharp pre- 
miums for all corn, especially the good 
grades. A little export buying has occurred, 
and would have been of larger volume were 
the amount offering larger. The trade is 
giving some attention to the fairly good Ar- 
gentine corn crop prospects, but even though 
Argentina will probably ship some here, it 
can hardly reach us before the beginning of 
the summer. Quotations, export corn, c.a.f. 
New York: No. 3 yellow, $1.78%, 10 days’ 
shipment; No. 8 mixed, 10 days’ shipment, 
$1.76%; Argentine, on the spot, $2.08. 

OATS—lIt has been easy to sell good grades 
here at about $1 bu. Embargoes on railroads, 
and good export and domestic demand, have 
readily taken care of all offerings. While 
receipts have increased, the movement has 
not been heavy. Quotations: standards, $1 
@1.02; No. 2 white, $1@1.02; No. 3 white, 
$1@1.02; white clipped, $1.03@1.04. 

RYE FLOUR—Demand has been better, 
due to the scarcity of wheat flour. Were the 
supplies on the spot larger, there would be a 
brisk business. The undertone of the market 
is firm. Quotations, spot and to arrive, are 
$10.50@11. 

CORN MEAI—Offerings are scarce, due to 
the meager movement of good grades of new 
corn. There would be a good business if 
more should be offered. The demand is for 
both domestic and export account. Prices 
are nominally strong. Quotations at the close: 


kiln-dried, export, bbl, $10.10; fine yellow, 
100’s, $5; white, 100’s, $5.05; coarse, 100’s, 
$5.05; hominy, bbl, $10.25; granulated yellow, 
$10.10 bbl; white granulated, $10.25 bbl; corn 
flour, 100’s, $5.50@5.75. 

MILLFEED—There is virtually no business 
passing. Reports from mill centers indicate 
that they are working chiefly on old orders. 
Some feeds in transit are quoted at $45@46 
ton for middlings and bran, but mill offers for 
future delivery are nil. Railroad congestion 
still hampers business. 


ST, LOUIS, JAN. 26 

FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.35@10.65; 100 per cent, $10.20@10.40; 5 
per cent low-grade, $8@8.50,—jute. Soft win. 
ter wheat 95 per cent, $10.40@10.85; 100 per 
cent, $10.25@10.40; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$8.25@8.80,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 
95 per cent, $10.40@10.70; 5 per cent low- 
grade, $8 @8.25,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts, $2 ton, mixed 
feed $4, and middlings $9, over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 133 cars, against 68. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand good and prices 5c higher. 
Receipts, 312 cars, against 139. Closing 
prices: No. 5 corn, $1.60; No. 5 white, $1.55. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.95; 
cream meal, $8.65. 

OATS—Good demand at an advance of 3c. 
Receipts, 243 cars, against 43. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 86% @86%c; No. 2 mixed, 84%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 31,110 104,900 79,990 81,960 
Wheat, bus.. 182,400 707,100 129,890 832,232 
Corn, bus.... 404,400 540,320 169,940 885,600 





Oats, bus.... 618,000 260,200 489,980 474,300 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 13,090 6,860 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 1,670 6,730 19,200 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Jan. 26 Jan.19 Jan. 27 

1918 1918 1917 

No. 2 red wheat... 3,615 6,158 345,172 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 1,450 1,540 302,696 


No. 2 corn ........ 2,060 . ceccce 37,772 
No, 2 white corn... 5,697 5,397 20,089 
No. 2 yellow corn.. L368 |. sivves 8,833 
No. 2 oats ........ 112,501 120,960 21,66: 
No. 2 white oats... 2,000 2,000 11,698 


No, 3 white oats... 178,538 202,123 544,138 
Standard oats .... 40,022 35,841 85,619 
IO. 3 GF se cctcccce 31,561 35,448 7,743 








PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,720 bbls, and 14,833,- 
246 lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands .......... $11.50@12.00 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.50@10.90 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.50 @10.75 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent...... 11.50 @12.00 
Regular grades, winter— 
BUPAIGRE 6. ccscccccewercores 10.50@10.75 
eee err 11,.26@11.75 


MILLFEED—In the absence of spot offer- 
ings, spot goods were nominal. Bran to ar- 
rive was held higher. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks....... Nomina! 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... $40.00 @ 41.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

eee seuces a Pee ..-Nomina! 

To arrive, all-rail ............ 40.00 @ 41.06 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

ae ee PET Eee 41.00 @42.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 53.00@54.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks. ..° 41.00 @42.0° 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb scks 42.00@ 43.00 


WHEAT—Prices are steadily held. Re- 
ceipts, 70,323 bus; exports, 75,303; stock, 83 
957. Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 
red, $2.18; No. 5 red, $2.15; sample grade red 
$2.04@2.13; No. 8 soft, $2.19; No. 4 sof! 
$2.16; No. 5 soft, $2.13; sample grade, soft 
$2.02@2.11, 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the whea 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containin: 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent moi 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 8 red, $2.23; No 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. | 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c und:r 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No, 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. 5 red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No. 1 or No. 56 rei, 
$2.20; No. 5 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture ‘c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. - ; 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than,4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sul- 
class, 

RYE—Small supply; market firm. Quot:- 
tions: No. 2 western, in export elevator, $1.‘ 
bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.75 @1.80 per bu. 

RYE FLOUR—In good request, and a shade 
higher under light offerings. Quotations: 


4 
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$10.25@11, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either 
in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Practically nothing offering, and 
market nominal. .Receipts, 61,454 bus; ex- 
ports, 18,193; stock, 15,636. 

CORN PRODUCTS—There is a good de- 
mand, but the mills have difficulty in getting 
good corn for grinding, and offerings are 
very light. Prices rule firm. ‘Quotations: 


100-I1b 
Ol $ “015 

K.-dried yellow meal.$....-@10.40 $.... * 
Gran. yellow meal... .....@10.60 oes @5.26 








Gran. white = eee 
Yellow table meal.... 
White table meal.... ....-@ 9.85 
White corn flour..... «+++. @11.00 
Yellow corn flour..... «+++ 
Pearl heueiay, ieee ary 
Hominy and gr: 

CASE «sees ote desace cose @ 23.60 ....@.... 

BARLEY ,.FLOUR—There isa good de- 
mand, and ‘prices are firm at $10.25 @10.50 
bbl in 98-1b cotton sacks, to arrive. 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but spot 
supply small, and market firm and 3c higher. 
Receipts, 207,670 bus; stock, 310,838. Quo- 
tations: 


No. 2 white ...ceecececneeerees - 98 @99 
Standard white ......essseeeres 97% @98 
No. 3 white ..... ve vesecece eoeee OT @9TH 


No. 4 WHItO .ccccccccessccccsees 96 @9EH% 

OATMEAL—Market firm under small sup- 
plies and in sympathy with the strength of 
raw material. Demand fair. Quotations: 
ecround oatmeal, bbl, $11.03; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $9.80@10.05; patent, cut, bbl, 
$11.03@12.56; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $5.65@7.55. 





BOSTON, JAN. 26 


FLOUR—Carloads: Bbl, wood 
95 per cent patent ......++..+ - $10.50 @11.40 
100 per cent patent ........- +++ 10.30@11.10 


MILLFEED—There is practically no wheat 
feed offering in this market. An occasional 
car of spring bran is offered, but is quickly 
picked up at whatever price is asked. No 
middlings and mixed feed for transit ship- 
ment are being offered. Oat hulls, gluten 
feed, stock feed, are all practically out of the 
market. Cottonseed meal and linseed meal in 
light supply, with very little offering for 
transit or mill shipment. Spring bran, transit 
shipment, is nominally quoted at $45@46 ton; 
oat feed, reground, $27@34; gluten feed, $58; 
stock feed, $59; cottonseed meal, $55; ‘linseed 
meal, $59. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Granulated and 
bolted corn meal now offering in a limited 
way, with a good demand. Oatmeal also in 
good demand at firm prices. Feeding corn 
meal and cracked corn in active demand, 
with prices a shade higher. Rye flour, rye 
meal, barley flour, graham flour and white 
corn flour are all in good demand, with very 
little obtainable. Quotations, mill shipment, 
in wood, nominally: granulated corn meal, 
$10.25; bolted, $10.20; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$3.65 @3.70; cracked corn, in 100-ib bags, $3.70 
@3.75; rolled oatmeal; $10.40; cut and ground, 
$11.95; barley flour, in sacks, $10.10@10.70; 
rye flour, in sacks, $11.25@11.60 for patent 
and $10.40@11.10 for straight; rye meal, in 
sacks, $8.40@8.90; graham flour, $8.90@10.75; 
white corn flour, in jute sacks, $5.20@5.50. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bblis....*81,250 48,809 ..... TTT 
Wheat, bus... 27,200 196,569 4,077 302,239 
Corn, bus.,... 2,750 135,425 8,366 102,641 
Oats, bus..... 258,600 83,517 560,925 413,340 
Rye, bus...... 2,900 9,749 6,930 77,599 
Barley, bus... 1,600 1,296 ....- 11,477 
Millfeed, tons. 199 GP. Sands ‘evevs 
Corn meal, bbis 560 a TTT 
Oatmeal, cases eee BOS ncvce seece 


*Includes 39,960 bbls for export. 
Exports during the week: wheat, 69,561 
bus; rye, 23,698, 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 26 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 95 per cent war 


quality, cotton ...... Ghee eevee $.....@10.65 
Rye flour, pure, cotton .........+. 10.60@11.70 
itive flour, country blended, cot-, 

tOM .occsteuen Kcdicdacncsseste. &O6CQI28 
Kansas straight, cottom ........ «eee +@10.60 
\\iin-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ........ + «eeee@ 5.30 
\\'In-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ........ oeee+@ 6.20 


Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... .....@ 5.40 
MILLFEED—Strong, with light offerings. 
‘tandard bran, $38.60; standard fine mid- 
ngs, $41; flour, middlings, $47; red dog, 
rye feed, $41; oil meal, $58; hominy 
1, $60.80,—in 100-Ib sacks, 
_ VHEAT—Firm, with prices unchanged. 
lillers and shippers in the market at all 
imes for all grades. Receipts, 32 cars. Gov- 
nment prices prevail. No. 1 northern, $2.20 
2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 8, $2.14@2.18. 
. BARLEY—Up 8@4c, with demand good 
rom shippers and maltsters. Choice Wis- 
consin was in excellent demand, and brought 
Pp prices, Receipts, 129 cars. Medium, 
‘1.59@1.64; No. 8, $1.57@1.62; No. 4, $1.48 
‘1.61; feed and rejected, $1.40@1.60. 
CORN—Advanced 5c, with demand good 
from all sources. Receipts, 235 cars. Ship- 
bers bought liberally, and millers took all 
white offered. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.85; No. 
4 yellow, $1.52@1.70; No. 3 mixed, $1.60@ 
1.75; No. 3 white, $1.60@1.80. 
_ RYE—Prices advanced 13@14c. Demand 
was brisk from millers and shippers, and all 
faces sold readily. Receipts, $8 cars. ‘No. 
’ lone eee No, 2, $1.90@2.06; No. 3, 





$1 


_ OATS—Advanced 4@4%c, with demand 
good at ail times. Receipts, 289 cars, The 
local trade bought choice heavy, while mill- 
ers took the best for mill: 
pers wanted all grades. 


purposes, Ship- 
were well 


- in 100-Ib sacks, 


-THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


cleaned up. Standard, 82@86%c; No. 3 white, 
81% @86%c; No. 4 white, 81@86%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
19 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 10,400 11,660 8,750 7,570 
Wheat, bus.. 41,600 126,175 6,500 136,823 
Corn, bus..... 314,900 489,100 64,640 103,684 
Oats, bus.... 645,340 560,560 109,500 408,855 
Barley, bus.. 198,900 289,080 75,840 73,337 
Rye, bus..... 42,075 22,420 10,125 12,978 
Feed, tons... 690 230 2,928 2,417 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 26 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent ...... $10.70@10.85 
Spring 100 per cent straight.... 10.50@10.66 
Spring low-grade ...... eeeeeess 8.00@ 8.26 
Winter 95 per cent patent...... 10.50 @10.65 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.25@10.40 
Winter low-grade ............- - 7.75@ 8.00 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. 10.70@10.85 
Hard winter 100 per cent straight 10.50@10.65 
Hard winter low-grade ......... 8.00@ 8.26 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.40@10.15 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... .... 
City mills’ winter patent........ sees» @10.95 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. .....@10.85 

MILLFEED—Situation much mixed. Buy- 
ers loaded with high-priced stuff and re- 
fusing to meet prices set by government. 
Mills, on other hand, quoting as Food Ad- 
ministration requires, but with apparently 





nothing to offer on that basis until their . 


customers have unloaded their holdings with- 
out loss. No market on spring. Quotations, 


$33; soft winter middlings, $35. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, Movement small, 
demand good. Receipts, 41,392 bus; exports, 
313,564; stock, 138,727. Closing prices: No. 
2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Firmer. Demand urgent, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 65,039 bus; stock, 601,- 
971. .Closing price of choice near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $8.50@8.75. 

OATS—Advanced 1@2c. Movement limit- 
ed, demand constant. Receipts, 42,580 bus; 
stock, 376,017. Closing prices: standard 
white, $1.01@1.02; No. 3 white, $1@1.01. 

RYE—Gained 4c. Demand active, move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 60,850 bus; exports, 
107,455; stock, 172,544. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $2.02. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 29 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bb] in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard war flour ........ wegees $9.75 @10.10 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 29), 
were: E 
War semolina .. 
Durum granular . + ess @ 9.86 
Clear ...reeeee. + ooe+@ 8.35 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Feb, 2.... «-.-+- 223,995 372,620 347,565 
Jan, 26... 221,760 200,905 374,030 398,570 
Jan. 19... 283,925 274,690 368,900 380,645 
Jan. 12... 294,210 296,970 407,685 363,306 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 






ee een oe 


Feb, 2...- cseece 7,785 14,380 24,800 
Jan, 26... 61,930 5,695 15,190 62,645 
Jan. 19... 24,915 20,045 16,810 22,746 
Jan. 12... 20,070 25,560 26,450 38,570 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Nov. 24. 66 67,025 342,786 212,055 2,150 4,145 
Dec, 1. 65 56176 316,335 176,175 4,840 7,636 
Dec. 8. 65 56,176 284,716 194,930 356 9,010 
Dec, 15. 65 56,525 298,236 194,715 1,350 7,010 
Dec. 22. 66 56,326 280,925 142,755 900 “on 
Dec. 29. 65 66,175 172,300 110,400 15,990 1,81 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan. 6. 64 55,975 188,040 155,310 1,710 9,415 
Jan. 12. 64 55,975 216,055 175,910 1,840 6,325 
Jan, 19. 63 56,225 221,340 178,760 2,430 
Jan, 26. 42 42,825 139,455 88,080 1,755 000 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 29) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


a 
a 
— 
a 


an. 29 Year ago 
Bram ..cccccvvecee $32.50@40.00 $31.00@31.75 
Stand. middlings.. 34.50@42.00 31.00@31.75 
Flour middlings... 41.50@43.50 36.00@33.v0 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.00@50.00 41.00@44.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Jan. 29 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$38.50@46.00 $36.50 @37.25 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@48.00 36.50@37.25 
Flour middlings... 47.50@49.50 41.50@43.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 54.00@56.00 46.50@49.60 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst.........$64.00@64.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 63.00@63.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 62.50@63.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 62.00@62.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@38.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.90@ 9.75 
Corn meal, white® .....-...+5++- 8 76 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*,... 10.80@10.90 
Rye flour, pure medium-straight* 10.55 @10.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 10.80@10.40 


per ton: soft winter bran, | 


Barley flour, 98-Ib cottons ...... ....-@10.20 
Buckwheat flour, bbI* .........- 14.00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.85@ 9.95 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00@40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 IDS ..ee cece e eee eee Ds weer 
Oil meal, .2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 55.50@56.00 

*Per bbl in sacks, fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as.follows: 









Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
Red spring .........- > ae 2.12 
Red spring humpback - 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ........ - 2.21 2.18 
Durum ..... eecevecce ccccocne SAT 2.14 
Red durum ..... evsccsceseee MAO 2.07. 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard Winter ...ccccccsccsee 3.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red WIM secvcccciccsccccce BT 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Jan. 27 
Jan. 26 Jan. 19 1917 
Wheat, bus .....1,037,500 1,432,280 1,614,240 
Flour, bbis ...... 10,758 13,935 9,910 
Milistuff, tons ... 2,376 1,629 1,619 


Corn, bus ..... +» 805,180 (770,040 394,680 
Oats, bus ....... 892,080 1,087,900 427,810 
Barley, bus ..... 661,500 912,000 418,560 
Rye, bus ...... +. 256,200 199,650 85,680 
Flaxseed, bus ... 115,360 144,000 124,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Jan, 27 

Jan.26 Jan. 19 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 278,400 325,950 433,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 355,306 -341,741 179,638 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,937 12,743 7,912 
Corn, bus ......: 438,020 246,250 173,740 
Oats, bus ....... 881,500 933,920 313,500 
Barley, bus . 437,660 627,720 270,720 
Rye, bus ........ 233,520 166,800 45,850 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,000 12,100 20,060 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
26, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
Jan. 26 Jan. 19 
No. 1 dark northern spring... 102 183 


























No. 2 dark northern spring.. 54 85 
Other dark northern spring.. 47 61 
No. 1 northern spring ...... 124 163 
No, 2 northern spring ...... 132 114 
Other northern spring ...... 173 199 
No. 1 red spring ... 1 eee 
Other red spring ........... 3 
Red spring humpback ....... 13 9 
Amber durum ......... te 0.00% 71 100 
Durum ........ POViLEneEa ey 8 16 
TGR GUPOER scccccccsivcceces 4 5 
Mixed wheat .......-..++45- 139 158 
Dark hard winter ........... 9 7 
Hard winter ...........+0565 9 16 
Yellow hard winter ......... 1 1 
Red winter 2 
Red Walla 1 3 
BORE TOE cc cccisccceccocvewce 1 eee 
Hard white : 22 12 
Soft white ...... oss 46 37 
White club 4 7 
WARAIA.o.0'0 60.69.65. 605 cbse Sane 964 1,183 
Comparisons for other years: 
Jan,27 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 
1917 1916 1916 
No. 1 hard ......... . 26 40 6 
No. 1 northern . 67 731 295 
No, 2 northern 78 530 426 
Me. 8 wsces pO etee ee 127 196 468 
Ws Divadececcscdsves 407 111 264 
Rejected ...... eeese ves 19 38 
No-grade ......... ae 3 36 11 
Sample grade ..... - 260 26 ove 
Totals, spring .... 967 1,689 1,508 
Hard winter . 120 196 144 
Macaroni 102 96 68 
Mixed ..... 128 107 41 
Western 32 30 q 
Totals ..... ede eves 1,349 2,118 1,665 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ed): Jan. 27 Jan, 29 
Jan. 26 Jan.19 1917 1916 
No. 1 hard ..... «+. vo 527 667 


No. 1 northern.. ... + oe 1,911 4,638 








No. 2 northern.. 2,320 2,985 
Other grades ... 7,664 5,491 

Totals ....... 584 488 12,423 13,781 
Im 1916 .......17,183 17,647) «2622  seeee 
In 1914 .....+- BOOST BOTTT.~ cnccs acdsee 
In 1913 .....+- 20,157 20,008 ..... «seoee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily .closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oats 
pS Tree 153 @1i68 78% @79% 
SOR BB ccc ieecsse 155 @160 80% @81% 
Tan, 24 wcccceseees 158 @163 80% @81% 
Jan. 26 ....ssee0es 165 @170 82% @83% 

Jan. 26 .. Spe dbe 166 @170 @84 
FOR, BB cidceccivis - 165 @170 84% @85% 
Jan. 29, 1917 ...... 94%@ 95% 52% @53% 
Rye Barley 
pS Sere - 196 @198 136@159 
JOS. BE ccessviieies 198 @199 136@159 
DOM. BE occ sveccsces - 198% @199% 136@1569 
TOM. BB acscrccccere - 200 @201 138@159 
JOM, 86 ...ccccsccccs 206 @207 140@160 
Jan, 28 ..... eceessee 309 @211 142@162 
Jan, 29, 1917 ........ 139 @140 89@122 


357 


COARSBE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000's omitted), were: 
Jan, 27 Jan, 29 Jan. 30 
Jan. 26 Jan.19 1917 1916 1915 
Corn ... 201 98 202 91 891 
Oats ...1,416 1,282 7,056 3,288 4,267 
Barley ..1,106 1,043 1,016 465 568 
Rye .... 648 634 562 559 160 
Flaxseed. 99 96 616 265 300 





Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal continues in strong de- 
mand. Buyers are very anxious for supplies 
and demand is general. Millis, being well sold 
ahead, are running full capacity, and are 
not in a position to pay much attention to 
new business. Prices are unchanged for the 
week, meal being quoted today at $55.50@56 
ton, car lots, f.0.b, Minneapolis. 

Kaw linseed oil is quiet to fair. Range 
quoted is $1.27@1.29 per gallon, car lots, f.o.b, 
Minneapolis, " 

- o 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

o—Mpis— ——Duluth——, 

Track Toarr, Track May July 

Jan, 22....$3.53 3.51 3.55 3.52 3.48% 

Jan, 23.... 3.57% 3.54% 3.65% 3.52 3.48% 


Jan. 24.... 3.61% 3.59% 3.60% 3.52% 3.48 

Jan, 26,... 3.62% 3.62% 3.60 3.51 3.46% 
Jan, 26.... 3.63 3.63 3.60% 3.50% 3.45% 
Jan. 28.... 3.61 3.61 3.59% 3.51 3.45% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

oc Keceipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 115 124 59 99 5616 265 
Duluth .... 22 65 66 76 1,355 1,433 

Totals.... 137 179 125 175 1,871 1,698 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan. 26, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis .. 3,340 6,916 620 151 
Duluth ....... 1,899 6,471 2,020 6,163 




















Totals....... 6,239 12,387 2,640 6,314 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Jan. 29.—For the week, rye was in keen 
demand and strong. Prices are léc bu higher 
than a week ago. The strength in rye is at- 
tributed to the increased use of substitutes 
for wheat. The President's appeal to the 
public to use more substitutes and economize 
in the use of wheat has caused a greater de- 
mand for rye and other flours. Offerings of 
rye during the week were moderate, and 
were snapped up by mills. No. 2 sold today 
at $2.12@2.13 bu, “ 

The first part of last week, barley was 
rather quiet. This was due to the fact that 
mills and maltsters considered prices too high 
and refused to pay them. Since the Presi. 
dent’s appeal last Friday, mills have been 
good buyers of choice grades, as they look 
for a much greater demand for barley flour. 
Prices in the past few days have advanced 
6@8c, and today the range quoted is $1.44@ 
1.65 bu, 

Oats were in excellent demand and prices 
were strong, having advanced about 7c bu the 
past week. The strength is due to strong 
cash demand and reported export inquiry. 
Elevators and shippers were the principal 
buyers. No. 3 white sold today at 6@6é\%c 
over the Minneapolis May, or 85% @85%c bu; 
No. 4 white, 83% @85c, 

Corn was draggy and in limited demand 
early last week, but since then there has been 
a broader buying demand and prices are 
firmer. Big shippers here were the best buy- 
ers, having taken large quantities of wet 
corn and put it through driers for shipment 
east. No. 3 yellow was quoted today at $1.65 
@1.70 bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.52@1.58; No. 5 
yellow, $1.37@1.50; No. 3 mixed, $1.60@1.65; 
other grades, $1@1.35. 





Flour and Wheat Exports 
The following table, as prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows the exports of wheat and flour as 
wheat, monthly for four years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Month— 1917 1916 ~ 1915 1914 
January ...... 24,063 20,871 32,027 9,704 
February ..... 13,559 21,066 31,428 7,564 
March .....-. 12,418 24,070 28,184 6,954 
APFil .ccceee - 18,504 22,423 29,224 7,039 
MOY ..ccesceee 16,367 20,592 20,288 10,915 
TUME wccccesee 20,842 12,821 13,444 11,247 
TRIP. ccscreoes 8,422 10,582 11,648 30,173 
August ...... + 9,738 14,919 20,438 27,617 
September ... 7,181 18,159 26,300 31,435 
October ..... + 11,478 16,094 23,768 25,664 
November .... 10,615 19,006 19,263 25,896 
December .... «..--+ 18,688 20,415 37,117 





Minnéapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan. 23 .... 92 89 7 12. 164 449 
Jan, 24 .... 180 157 4 18 3465 317 
Jan. 25 .... 116 209 12 16 355 303 
Jan. 26 .... 124 267 11 7 287 283 
Jan. 28 .... 201 691 4 7 #167 412 
Jan. 29 .... 108 335 20 38 661 813 





821 1,648 58 98 1,879 2,576 





Totals... 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Jan, 26, 1918 15,127 4,647 14,057 ... ... 
Jan, 19, 1918 16,262 3,976 16,145 1,904 4,526 
Jan. 27, 1917 49,659 9,882 43,975 2,369 4,232 
Jan. 29, 1916 68,458 14,773 20,175 3,150 3,291 
Jan. 30, 1915 60,252 34,156 33,173 1,445 4,489 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,135,000 bus; oats, 2,088,000. Increase— 
Corn, 671,000 bus, 


Rye Brly 


a - 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 

Albany ......++ 25.1 Philadelphia . 23.8 
Baltimore 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* . - 22.0 Philadelphiaf .. 23.0 
Baltimoret 22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton ... 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Boston .......++ 27.8 Portland® -..... 24.0 
Boston® ........ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostonf .......-. 26.0 uebec .....+..-. 32.8 
Buffalo ........ 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning ........ 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira ......++ 22.8 Rockland ...... 27.8 
BPES. ccccccccece 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ........ 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
Ithaca .......6. 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse .. - 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ...... - 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica ........++. 24.1 
New York ...... 26.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 
rate 


To— Chicago* JEastt 
Boston ......++. 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 16.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 
Boston ........+ 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.56 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ......... 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.5 
Syracuse ....... 26.5 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
Ctty to ports named: 


Boston ......... 28.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ....... 27.6 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ... 14.5 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
o)) Sees 14.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.5 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ........-- 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11. eo» 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. Va. cccevce 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 13.5 
WICR wcccccciee 2 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 °e 11 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 





Duluth Lake Shipmerfts 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


Shipments of domestic grain from Duluth- 
Superior by lake for a series of years were 
(000’s omitted): ' 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’l’y Fi’xs'd 

1917 20,881 .... 1,364 3,691 1,687 3,526 
1916 36,812 «+++ 2,833 2,430 8,826 6,748 
1915 83,982 3,029 7,487 3,803 12,515 3,998 
1914 57,924 743 4,904 4,304 10,581 5,674 
1913 63,570 479 8,298 1,097 12,218 12,737 
8 5,355 1,752 9,599 11,411 

1911 24,423 1,688 3,021 585 5,805 4,342 
1910 26,675 655 4,752 348 9,814 3,097 
1909 47,747 1,044 3,670 431 9,214 9,836 
+o. 8,610 798 #,118 15,870 
1907 48,762 104 2,901 564 8,690 17,483 
1906 38,256 162 11,368 496 9,572 21,803 
1905 27,030 237 7,579 492 8,997 15,342 
1904 20,002 ++. 6,586 877 7,602 12,694 

LAKE SHIPMENTS BONDED GRAIN 

Shipments of bonded grain from Duluth- 

Superior by lake for a series of years were 


(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Fi’xe’d 
a one 207 


tO) See 6,578 3,971 

1916........+. 6,968 363 92 

1916 ......2606 3,070 43 104 ove 
1944. 6csesreee 3,556 2,503 213 =1,109 
0) ee 7,404 1,764 931 3,644 
1912...2-0e005 11,827 4,191 542 164 
pt) Pree 2,457 386 eee 39 
1910.......+.. 2,193 148 67 25 
tl eee 3,182 296 203 67 
IPOB Ss. eee ee 3,605 159 198 49 





Ireland’s wheat crop of 1917, 2,500,000 
hundredweights (4,700,000 bus), is almost 
half again as large as last year, the in- 
ng estimated at 45 per cent. 


crease 
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BURLAP HAS PRICE FLIGHT 


Bag Material Makes an Extraordinary Rec- 
ord of Changes and Excitement During 
1917—Submarines Sink Cargoes 


Burlaps had an extraordinary history in 
1917, and established price records beyond 
all precedent. Their exciting career is 
thus outlined in a review by the New York 
Journal of merce: 

“Calcutta hessians on the basis of stand- 
ard heavies show a rise of 166 per cent 
when the high and low for 1917 are com- 
pared, and the top price at the close of 
November, 221/,¢, is five times the price of 
three years ago. Standard lights show a 
rise of 134 per cent between the high and 
low for 1917. 

“The market in New York has encoun- 
tered periods of complete stagnation and 
of feverish activity. There have been times 
when weakly held depressed the spot 
market, and again times when the almost 
complete absence of offerings forced seek- 
ers after immediate deliveries to pay 
prices called impossible a few days pre- 
vious. 

“Calcutta has passed through similar 
states. There have been times during the 
year when quotations on future ship- 
ments from Calcutta were held at pre- 
miums exceeding 2c over spot levels here, 
and other times when they were quoted at 
even greater discounts from the spot mar- 
ket. 

WAR CAUSED THE TROUBLE 


“The unusual conditions growing out of 
the war were at the bottom of all the mar- 
ket’s vagaries. In the first place the 
question of financing purchases in India 
became a troublesome one early last 
spring. Banks there found themselves 
unable to handle letters of credit with for- 
mer facility. Burlap importers began to 


seek everywhere for available credit in. 


Calcutta. Several large corporations which 
loan export business to India were able to 
be of temporary assistance in this emer- 


gency. 

“Some houses tried the expedient of 
shipping gold, which proved successful 
until government regulation restricted it. 

“Shipping was as chaotic as financing 
during most of 1917. The lines coming 
out of Indian ports early came under con- 
trol of the British admiralty, and when 
bottoms were needed for other services 
they were promptly diverted. 

“Freight rates advanced abnormally 


“early in the year, and those who held old 


contracts were able to land goods at a 
considerable advantage over those who 
had to pay the then current rates. In 
addition to being high,. space was also 
searce, and several houses have been han- 
dicapped by the difficulties, sometimes 


; ——- to impossibilities of getting 


their s out of Calcutta. 


EFFECT OF GOVERN MENT ORDERS 


“All these hindrances to export from 
Calcutta, and the fact that a number of 
Calcutta’s important customers were no 
longer able to operate there, would have 
had a different effect upon the over-sea 
market were it not for the part-time oper- 
ation of the jute mills and the immense 
orders placed by the British government. 
As it was, these last two factors seemed 
more than enough to compensate for the 
shrinkage in shipments to the general 
world-trade. 

“The midyear showed marked evidence 
of the change in routing which had earlier 
been foreshadowed. Shipments to east 
coast ports of the United States began to 
decline, and those ot the west coast to 
increase. This movement continued until 
in early fall the great majority of arrivals 
were on the Pacific Coast. The arrival of 
four vessels in east coast ports toward the 
close of the year marks the largest of 
such receipts for 8 or 10 months. 

“Marine and war risks have played an 
important patt in the cost of landing 
burlaps here and in the tone of the market. 
Early last year the sinking of several 
jute-Jaden vessels in the Mediterranean 
threatened Dundee with a shortage of raw 
material and affected the sentiment of 
those handling Dundee goods on this side. 

“Few, if any, direct boats from Cal- 
cutta have met with disaster, but a num- 
ber of vessels bearing Dundee goods to 
this country have fallen victims to the 
U-boats. 

“Import figures for nine months, in- 
cluding September, show larger arrivals 
of burlaps in this country than in the 


similar period of 1916. Yet this did not 
prevent a tight pet market and the sharp- 
est rise the market has seen. 
RECORD OF THE BAG INDUSTRY 

“The bag industry has been consuming 
great yardages of hessians. Many manu- 
facturers sold bags at comparatively low 
prices during the summer, and because of 
the advance, the disparity with Calcutta 
and the uncertainty of incoming ship- 
ments they were obliged to hold the goods 
they received as a cover for these orders, 
instead of selling some on the spot market 
and replacing in Calcutta. hus, while 
many warehouses were full, the market 
passed through weeks when the standard 
weights were not obtainable on the spot. 

“Government control of jute and jute 
products is on the increase. Britain sets 
the price on jute and distributes it. Dun- 
dee mills are running largely on govern- 
ment orders, and further restrictions are 
being laid on what may be shipped out. 

“The United States now requires a spe- 
cial import license on jute and jute goods 
in- addition to the guaranties made the 
British government, and though this 
license may later develop any system of 
control or distribution it sees fit.” 

Following are the high and low prices 
obtained for ordinary spot goods during 
the years 1916 and 1917, in cents: 


1916— 10%-oz 40’s 8-oz 40’s 
January ........ 11 @11.30 6.95@ 7.25 
February ........ 11 @11.50 7.15@ 7.65 
|. Pe 10.75 @11.50 7.75@ 8 
BEE 6b cbs ccdeats 9 75 7.20@ 7.85 
BEE, bs ce ewissn'ss 8.385@ 9.25 7.20@ 7.65 
SUD. a 44 8924002 62 7.65@ 8.50 6.50@ 6.85 
. MD ee 7.60@ 7.75 6.60@ 6.75 
peer 8.35@..... 6.60@ 6.90 
September ....... 8.30@ 8.50 6.85@ 7 
October ......... 8.40@ 8.60 7.05@ 7.50 
November ....... 8.30@10 7.75@ 8.756 
December ....... 9.75 @10.44 7.25@ 8.75 

1917— 

January ......... 9.15 @10 7.75@ 8.75 
February ........ 9.15@ 9.75 8 @ 8.50 
CT Pe 8.45@ 9.15 7.385@ 8 

BOOT vec cccccvesa 8.45@ 9.50 7.30@ 8 

MTL ITTE TE 9.45 @12.25 8 @ 9.50 
FORD dorctercvows 12.25 @13.10 9.40@10 

. eee a 13.10@13.65 10 @10.25 
PS ere 13.65@14.50 10.25@10.50 
September ....... 14.50@15.50 10.50 @11.20 
Octeber .6.se-ee 15.50@17 11.25@13.10 
‘November ....... 17.25@22.50 13.25@17.10 
December ....... «.... @22.50 + oe+ + @17.10 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 348.) 

A, D. Wilson, Minnesota food adminis- 
trator, has notified all food brokers 
throughout the state to unload cars 
promptly and dispose of consignments 
quickly, or else suffer the loss of their 
food licenses. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has pre- 
sented the local Red Cross with 5,000 flour 
sacks to be used in collecting salvage. 
They are hung in the various stores and 
office buildings. 

With the issuance of the new federal 
rules relating to the purchase and use of 
wheat flour, the Minnesota food adminis- 
trator warns housewives and others that 
hoarding will not be tolerated, and those 
guilty of same will be severely dealt with. 

An extraordinary session of the North 
Dakota legislature convened at Bismarck, 
Jan, 23. The object of the special assem- 
bly was to enact legislation to secure suffi- 
cient seed to insure a maximum acreage 
of wheat and other cereals this year. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. and Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. will maintain a joint exhibit at the 
Automobile and Industrial Exposition to 
be held in St. Paul next week. Bread, 
rolls, ete., will be baked and handed out 
to visitors, while chemists will be on hand 
at all times to explain the government’s 
plans relative to the use of wheat substi- 
tutes and how to get the best results with 
their use. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have 
increased 45,000 bus the past three days. 
Total Jan. 22, was about 629,000 bus, 
against 12,423,000 in 1916. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

With embargoes in force against prac- 
tically all of the principal eastern outlets, 
and cars difficult to get, the traffic man- 
ager’s job at present is not an enviable 
one. 

The Minnesota State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission has appealed to 
Director-General McAdoo to furnish cars 
for moving to terminals corn now stored 
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in country elevators in this state. The 
condition of the corn is such that, if it is 
not moved before warm weather sets in, 
heavy losses are inevitable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds as unjustified the switching char; 
of le per 100 lbs, with a minimum of 
per car, at Minneapolis, against connect- 
ing line carriers. The Commission also 
has decided that the proposed increase in 
the intermediate switching charge of the 
Railway Transfer Co., of Minneapolis, 
and increased switching charges of the 
M. & St. L. road for intermediate switch- 
ing performed for connecting carriers at 
Minneapolis, was not justified. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

The supply of screenings is limited, and 
prices are firm. 

Mill oats are higher, at 60@76c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Corn gluten feed has declined to $57.38 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions have been advanced $3 ton in the last 
week. 

An increasingly heavy demand is re- 
ported for corn meal, and prices have ad- 
vanced materially. 

The Quaker Oats Go. will enlarge its 
corn-drying plant at Fort Dodge, Iowa, to 
handle 750 bus per hour. 

A Minneapolis commission firm last 
week received a car of corn containing 
128,600 lbs. This is supposed to be a 
record loading of grain. 

On account of the excessive moisture 
content of corn this year, some shippers 
are understood to have sustained very 
heavy losses. One small Minneapolis com- 
pany made heavy shipments to the Pacific 
Coast. The corn burned while in transit, 
and thé company is now in financial diffi- 
culties. 

The American Barley Co., Minneapolis, 
which operates a mill at Carver, Minn., is 
increasing the capacity of the plant. It 
manufactures, in addition to a barley 
breakfast food, a sterilized barley food 
for infants and barley flour for bakers. 
S. J. Boal is president, H. L. Clancy sec- 
retary and treasurer and W. H. L. Mc- 
Courtie general manager. 

Barley screenings have again advanced 
sharply. At first, mills grinding barley 
had difficulty in disposing of the by- 
product, but as feeders got acquainted 
with it, they bought more readily. Mills 
are now oversold on barley screenings, 
and hold prices firm at $28 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, fob. Minneapolis. Jobbers, on the 
other hand, claim to be willing to pay $30, 
but are unable to get any. 

2 
Alaska Wheat, Alaska Bread 


A baking of bread was made the other 
day from Tanana Valley wheat milled in 
Fairbanks, the Alaska Citizen reports, and 
the product is said by those who sampled 
it to be fully up to standard in taste and 
delectability, and sufficient in food quali- 
ties. The Citizen adds editorially: 

“Though in something of an experi- 
mental stage at present, no doubt a species 
of wheat will be evolved that will thrive in 
the Tanana Valley and other parts of in- 
terior Alaska. In a few years flour from 
the outside may become a rarity. 

“In our humble opinion, news that wheat 
can be successfully grown in Fairbanks 
will do more than anything. else to banish 
from the mind of the outsider the impres- 
sion that interior Alaska is covered with 
eternal icebergs and that bearskins are the 
accepted form of dress. 

“And, though it may seem incredible to 
some, doubtless in the years to come, agri- 
cultural products may vie with gold and 
other precious minerals as leaders of the 
wealth producers of the territory. 

“Tt has ever been so in all new countries. 
Since the first few years of the argonauts 
of °49, California’s leading resource has 
been her agricultural products. The gold 
strike on the Fraser River has been fol- 
lowed by a still greater agricultural de- 
velopment of the great Canadian North- 
west, and even the great timbered wealth 
of the state of Washington is insignifican! 
compared to the vast wealth her-soil wii! 
yield in years to come. 

“And thus, no doubt, history will repeat 
itself in interior Alaska. Bounteous crops 
are raised in European countries sever: 
hundred miles nearer the pole than the 
most northerly farm in interior Alaska.” 
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Flour sales are getting smaller each 
week. The demand is becoming keener 
every day, but ge seem to be de- 
creasing, many mills having ground their 
quota, Other mills are experiencing much 
difficulty in getting freightcars. 

There is still an abnormal demand from 
all classes of buyers in all sections, with 
only a limited supply to meet the de- 
mand, Naturally, all mills when making 
sales give their regular customers the 
preference, but even these are only partly 
supplied. 

The fuel shortage has not seriously in- 
terfered with milling operations, but the 
car shortage and the difficulty to secure 
wheat have. Wheat receipts at country 
mills in most cases showed no improve- 
ment, as farmers are waiting for milder 
weather, and only one mill reported a 
noticeable increase. Southern demand 
continues urgent, and there was a fair 
amount of business booked, mainly in 
mixed cars. 

Spot flour in the local market was sal- 
able at premium prices, but only a small 
amount of business was done. Both wheat 
flour and its substitutes continue in urgent 
demand, but limited offerings restrict 
business. . 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 95 per 
cent flour, $10.35@10.65; 100 per cent, 
$10.20@10.40; 5 per cent low-grade, $8@ 
8.50,-—jute. Soft winter 95 per cent, 
$10.40@10.85; 100 per cent, $10.25@10.40; 
5 per cent low-grade, $8.25@8,.80,—jute 
or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per cent, 
$10.40@10.70; 5 per cent low-grade, $8@ 
8.25,—jute. 

Light production of millfeed has de- 
creased offerings to almost nothing, while 
mills are receiving inquiries for much 
more than they have to sell or care to sell; 
hence, wheat feed in all sections is scarce 
and wanted. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Warmer weather the last two days has 
melted considerable snow throughout Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois, but the grow- 
ing crop still has enough snow covering to 
insure protection against any frost that 
night set in. The condition of the plant 
so far is all that could be desired. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Covered with snow, and should be in good 
condition. ..Still covered by snow. ..Cov- 
ered with ‘snow...Still under snow... 
Covered with snow; think it is all right... 
Farmers report crop in good condition, as 
snow protected it against extreme weather 

-Good...All that could be desired. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Il.) Milling Co. 

lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Steeleville (Ill.) ‘Milling Co, 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


_Uhe flour output of the St. Louis mills, 

\ith a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 26 was 34,450, rep- 
resenting 68 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 26,000, or 52 per cent, last 
week, 41,850, or 83 per cent, a year ago, 
and 75 per cent in 1916. 
_ Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
(1,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 42,000, representing 
ot per cent, compared with 44,600, or 58 
per cent, last week, 57,400, or 74 per cent, 
“ year ago, and 70 per cent in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The office of the Missouri Division of 
the Food Administration sent a bulletin to 





all mills in this division this week reading 
as follows: 

“In reference to that portion of Rule 
17, Milling Division circular No. 6, per- 
mitting the separation of 5 per cent of 
second clear or low-grade, this paragraph 
was designed to provide necessary supplies 
of flour essential in certain commercial 
arts, such as the manufacture of linoleum, 
powder and cores for casting. 

“We trust that, in the common interest 
and in view of public necessity, mills, so 
far as possible, will confine their produc- 
tion to the 100 per cent patent, except 
where they have domestic orders in hand 
for low-grades or second clears. 

“While the Food Administration is pre- 
pared to accept, as part of the 30 per cent 
purchasing requirements, reasonable quan- 
tities of clear or low-grade flour, provided 
it is fit for human consumption, they can- 
not purchase an undue proportion, and if 
common practice results in a surplus of 
this grade, modification in the present 
regulations must necessarily be effected to 
eliminate its production. 

“It is not the desire of the Food Ad- 
ministration to work a hardship on mills 
during the period of readjustment in 
their machinery, made necessary to prop- 
erly meet the new milling requirements, 
and it will, therefore, in the acceptance of 
these low-grades or second clears, favor 
those mills where it is shown that the in- 
adequacy of equipment is exerting com- 
parative disparity in quality of product. 

“The Milling Division Mechanical De- 
partment, in charge of J. H. Hammill, is 
prepared to assist all mills in readjusting 
their equipment to effect satisfactory pro- 
duction. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Mechanical Department, United 
States Food Administration, Milling Di- 
vision, 74 Broadway, N. Y.” 

’ Another bulletin reads as follows: 

“Following up our bulletins numbered 
64, 65 and 66, pertaining to the 30 per 
cent of each mill’s output that Food Ad- 
ministration will require from now on to 
the ending of this crop, for shipment to 
our associates in the war, and the army 
and the navy, we wish to.emphasize the fact 
that it is the mill’s duty, in its own interest 
as well as that of the nation’s, to effect 
distribution of the remaining portion of 
its output in such a way as to give all its 
customers an equitable percentage based 
upon its normal requirements. 

“Unless mills appreciate the necessity of 
such action, there is a possibility that in- 
discriminate selling would result in the 
accumulation of surplus supplies at cer- 
tain points, with a corresponding de- 
ficiency at other points. Mills must ap- 
preciate their responsibility to the public 
interest in this matter, and lend their aid 
to a proper and equitable distribution of 


their output that remains for distribution | 


in domestic trade. 

“We have no doubt that you fully un- 
derstand the necessity of careful consider- 
ation of this feature of your business dur- 
ing the balance of this crop year, and this 
office has been advised by several millers 
of this division that they have already 
undertaken to pro-rate the balance of 
their output for this crop year to their 
domestic trade in equitable proportions.” 

Bulletin No. 73, sent this week, reads as 
follows: 

“The Food Administration is very anx- 
ious to have all mills that are in position 
to do so grind their fullest capacity of 
flour and meals from other grains, such 
as corn, rye and barley. Any mills that 
have ground their allotment of wheat will 
do well to yea erag | change their proc- 
ess, where the grain is available, and be- 


gin grinding corn, rye or barley. 

“Our New York office is anxious to 
secure quotations from all mills of this 
division that can furnish barley or rye 
flour, and those that are grinding barley or 
rye will immediately submit quotations to 
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the General Office, Milling Division, 74 
Broadway, New York.” 

Another bulletin sent to all mills in the 
Missouri Division who are taking more 
than 264 lbs of wheat to make 196 lbs of 
flour reads as follows: 

“Your latest report of operation indi- 
cates that your extraction of flour is too 
small, and that you are not making the 
extraction required in Milling Division 
circular No. 6. While the rules and regu- 
lations in circular No. 6 were effective 
Dec. 25, we have not up to this time taken 
the question up with mills of this division, 
because we wanted to give them a little 
time to make any changes in their mills 
that were necessary to accomplish the re- 
sult desired 

“We think, however, that mills have had 
sufficient time to make the necessary 
changes to reach the extraction desired, 
and would like to have you advise us why 
it is that you are not down to the con- 


sumption of wheat required, and what . 


measures you will undertake to remedy 
the situation.” 


NOTES 


A. M. Tousley, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
in St. Louis this week. 

Victor Albrecht, of the Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., has returned from a business 
trip to the East. 

The Western Corn Millers’ Association 
held a meeting in St. Louis, Saturday, at 
the Planters’ Hotel. About 15 members 
were present. 

R. Van Evera, of Kansas City, and J. 
W. Craver, treasurer of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., were here this 
week attending the meeting of the West- 
ern Corn Millers’ Association. 

The Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co. 
closed a contract this week with the John 
F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., for the machinery for a 500-bbl corn 
mill. Also one with the Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill, for ma- 
chinery for a 500-bbl corn mill. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held Jan. 22 at the Statler 
Hotel, the following officers were elected: 
W. J. Edwards, president; Alexander C. 
Harsh, vice-president; W. B. Christian, 
secretary. Executive committee: M. R. 
Parrott, W. J. Klosterman, J. M. Fuller, 
Aderton Samuel and W. K. Woods. J. O. 
Ballard, president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, addressed the club relative to the 
recent visit of Mr. Barnes and quoted 
him as stating that prospects were good 
for turning the wheat business back into 
the hands of grain dealers before a new 
crop was raised. There were 75 members 
present. Dinner was served at 6 p.m., 
and at the close of the executive session 
the meeting adjourned to the Orpheum 
Theatre. 





RULES ON BUNS AND TEA 


England’s Food Regulation Reaches Into 
Lunchrooms, and a British Journal Notes 
the Law—Kingdom’s Ration Problems 


Published statements in England indi- 
cate that the government’s now famous 
measures by which the people were pro- 
vided with cheap bread have caused a 
notable increase in consumption. In Oc- 
tober the increase had been 3 per cent 
during four weeks. 

It has been estimated by the director of 
food economy, Sir Arthur Yapp, that 
when a ship carrying 6,000 tons of wheat 
is sunk it represents a loss of more than 
5,000,000 loaves of bread, or a week’s 
bread ration for 2,608,000 people. 

The same food official in a speech stated 
that if each of the 8,000,000 families in 
England would save 4 ounces of bread a 
day it would aggregate 180,000,000 4-Ib 
loaves a year. On this the British Baker 
remarks: 

“It is somewhat difficult to expect a 
family to save 4 ozs of bread if, since the 
beginning of the bread campaign, the 
members of the family have been consci- 
entiously and consistently endeavoring to 
keep within their limits. That being so, 
the calculation which Sir Arthur Yapp has 
made is simply an arithmetical one, and 
we all know it is very easy to show a saving 
or anything else upon paper. 

“His calculation, however, regarding the 
production that might be secured from a 
shipload of wheat is very startling, and 
indicates how dependent we are upon the 
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import of a certain quantity of bread- 
Stuffs. 
BADGE FOR FOOD SAVERS 

“Sir Arthur proceeded to explain a new 
league, to be known as the League of Na- 
tional Safety, in which there are to be no 
membership fees, but which is to possess 
a badge and a certificate of membership. 
He hopes to have 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 
members by Christmas. Forestalling an 
inevitable criticism, he stated that the 
league was not a plaything, not a whim of 
fancy, but an appeal for quiet, regular 
self-denial. 

“To some of us it appears rather a the- 
atrical and unnecessary method of secur- 
ing support, and many would rather see 
Lord Rhondda carry: his threat into 
action and establish compulsory rationing. 
The badge and certificate of membership 
do not appeal to many people; in fact, 
they act as a deterrent. Even after these 
are issued there is no guaranty that peo- 
ple will carry out the objects of the league 
with any greater honesty and effectiveness 
than if they had not been wearing the 
badge.” 

KEEPS EYE ON THE BUNS 


The penetration of the food regulations 
is indicated by the Baker in the following: 
“Attention is being directed to a habit 
which has grown up in some tearooms of 
ple going into a place and purchasing a 
g of buns or cakes and then sitting down 
at a table and consuming them with the 
tea. It is stated that in a refreshment 
place which is rationed in bulk a customer 
may eat a bag of buns or cakes in that 
way, but the food must be*shown in the 
weekly returns of the establishment. 
“We do not see how it is possible for the 
bulk of confectioners who have tearooms 
to keep track of what a customer does 
with the buns that he purchases over the 
counter. Surely it is time we had some 
report from the ministry of food as to 
whether this restriction under the public 
meals order on food consumed between 
3 p.m. and 6 p.m. has been worth all the 
trouble of introducing it and enforcing it.” 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 cars; 
heading, 1; total, 4 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
4,450 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 17,800 patent hoops and 17,800 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


os Sales———— Make 
1918 1917 1916 1916 1918 
Jan. 26.. *4,945 6,980 27,330 21,865 11,670 
Jan. 19.. 14,835 10,915 21,530 20,730 17,480 
Jan. 12.. 13,880 11,590 21,790 20,355 19,040 
Jan. 6.. 13,510 4,365 32,185 21,465 13,300 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 


Dec. 29. 11,755 8,670 23,335 12,370 6,280 
Dec. 22. 14,520 8,700 23,645 14,755 18,660 
Dec. 15. 17,725 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 


Dec. 8. 
Dec. 1. 


12,795 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,715 
31,440 19,900 23,690 12,136 23,835 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,535 21,986 17,090 

*These figures include 985 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as orie barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 






Michigan elm staves, M..... $13.00 @13.75 
Gum staves, M ..........5. 12.50 @13.00 
Basswood heading, set...... 15 @ .16 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 14 @ «16 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 18.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.... 18.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M ..........+. 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M . 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M . sees 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ... 30 @ «.40 
Head linings, small lots, M. 40 @ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. e—Barrels—, No. 1917 


shops sold made shops. sold 

Jan, 26.... 3 450 145 4 1,395 
Jan. 19.... 8 1,270 135 4 3,800 
Jan. 12.... 3 1,800 1,635 4 3,930 
Jan. 6.... 8 $25 1,285 4 1,795 
1916 

Dec. 29.... 3 1,310 1,910 4 3,045 
Dec. 22.. 2 955 740 4 2,340 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm and Red Wing. 

Jackson & Tindle, cooperage stock 
manufacturers, of Buffalo, N. Y., are 
sending out a calendar bearing a repro- 
duction of a war map of the western 
front. 





The Standard Milling Co. has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 41,965, or 89 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 38,510, or 82 per cent, last 
week, 18,800, or 43 per cent, a year ago, 
21,077, or 52 per cent, two years ago, and 
16,378, or 40 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined bates on capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 46,240, or 81 per cent of capacity, 
against 38,775, or-68 per cent, last week, 
37,581, or 65 per cent, a year ago, and 
37,421, or 65 per cent, two years ago. 

There is an active demand for soft 
wheat products, and flour continues to sell 
itself. The demand is not only from local 
territory, but is particularly keen from 
the southeastern and southern states. Mills 
are génerally not encouraging business 


- from the latter territory, as, on account of 


the approaching exhaustion of wheat allot- 
ments and uncertainty as to future gov- 
ernment requirements and regulations, 
they feel the necessity of retaining suffi- 
cient supplies of flour to take care of 
established local trade. 

Port mills quote 95 per cent soft wheat 
flour in 49’s at $9.90@10 bbl, with the 
delivery price at Memphis, Tenn., $10.80 
bbl, in 140-Ib jutes. East-of-the-moun- 
tain mills, on account of lower wheat cost, 
generally quote 25c bbl lower. A number 
of mills throughout the state, on account 
of using up their wheat allotments, will 
be obliged to close down within the next 
60 days, unless additional allotments are 
granted them. 

There is a good demand for 5 per cent 
flour from bakers, and from cracker 
and macaroni manufacturers. The north 
Pacific Coast Milling Division has issued 
a bulletin stating that that portion of rule 
17, issued by the Milling Divisiofi of the 
Food Administration, which permits the 
separation of 5 per cent of second clear or 
low-grade, was designed to provide neces- 
sary supplies of flour essential in certain 
commercial arts, such as the manufacture 
of linoleum, powder and cores for castings, 
but requests that mills confine their pro- 
duction to 100 per cent patent except 
where they have domestic orders for the 
low-grades. 

This bulletin also states that while the 
Food Administration is prepared to ac- 
cept, as part of the 30 per cent purchasing 
requirements, reasonable quantities of 
clear or low-grade flour, provided it is fit 
for human consumption, it cannot pur- 
chase an undue proportion, and that if 
common practice results in a surplus of 
this grade a modification of the present 
regulations must be effected. The Food 
Administration, the bulletin states, will 
favor those mills, in the acceptance of 
these low-grades, where it is shown that 
the inadequacy of equipment exerts com- 
parative disparity in the quality of the 
product. 

There have been heavy arrivals of old- 
wheat patents during the last two weeks, 
consisting of shipments delayed in transit, 
but supplies of these flours in jobbers’ 
hands are about exhausted. Some bakers 
have fair supplies of this grade, but pur- 
chases from now on will have to be con- 
fined to 95 or 100 per cent grades. North 
Dakota mills quote hard wheat 95 per 
cent, carload lots on track here, $11 bbl, 
in 98’s; Montana, $10.20@10.55 bbl. Both 
hard and soft 5 per cent grade range $6.50 
@7.50 bbl. 

Corn and barley flour is quoted at $11 
bbl; graham and whole-wheat, $9.20 and 
$9.40, respectively. 

Sales of white flour bread to the family 
trade are as large as ever before, sales of 


aham and whole-wheat bread being 
argely confined to restaurants, which con- 
tinue to sell such bread on wheatless days, 
in the mistaken belief that they are there- 
by conserving wheat. The Food Adminis- 
tration has advised Tacoma manufactur- 
ers of graham and whole-wheat flour, 
which has been coming to Seattle in large 
quantities, to discontinue shipments out- 
side of Tacoma. 


TO PROMOTE BULK-HANDLING 


A meeting was held _—— and to- 
day at Spokane under auspices of the 
agricultural committee of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, to encourage the 
bulk-handling of grain in the Pacific 
Northwest. The meeting was opened by 
an address by A. A. Elmore, president 
Farmers’ Union, presenting a general 
survey of the situation. 

Subjects for presentation were assigned 
as follows: to M. H. Houser, of Portland, 
representing the United States . Wheat 
Corporation for this zone, “Price and Des- 
tination—-Shall the Surplus sg East by 
Rail or Shall it go West and Through the 
Panama Canal”? “The Grain Sack Situa- 
tion—Available Supply and Prices,” as- 
signed to representatives of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., of Seattle, and Ames-Harris & 
Neville, of Portland; “The Present Stor- 
age Situation and the Available Storage 
at Coast Terminals for 1918,” G. B. 
Hegardt, engineer of the commission of 
public docks, Portland. 

Among other subjects discussed were 
“Increased Food Production, a War 
Necessity,” “Retaining Dockage on the 
Farm for Feed,” “Handling and Storing 
Bulk Grain on the Farm,” “The Necessity 
of Bulk-Handling in 1918.” 

On Friday evening L. M. Jeffers, Port- 
land, grain supervisor of the Bureau of 
Markets, delivered an illustrated lecture 
on farm wagons, farm granaries and grain 
elevators. 

The principal subjects discussed were 
grain sack cost and shortage, and scarcity 
of farm labor. Owing to the high price 
of grain bags, 25c, June-July delivery, 
sellers’ option, buyers are holding off in 
— orders, and with a probably large- 
y increased spring wheat acreage the su 
ply of bags is likely to be considerably 
less than requirements. 

This condition has given impetus to a 
movement in favor of bulk-handling. A 
telegram from the federal Food Adminis- 
tration stated that control of the grain bag 
situation is now under consideration by 
the’ War Trade Board, and that it was 
hoped that something definite and bene- 
ficial would be accomplished. 

M. H. Houser, representing the Grain 
Corporation, urged that this assurance 
should not cause any let-up in the move- 
ment to provide bulk facilities. The con- 
census of the meeting was favorable to 
increasing bulk storage facilities. 

Local organizations are co-operating 
with the departments of Labor, Agricul- 
ture, and councils of defense to mobilize 
and utilize all idle labor, the labor situa- 
tion being the most difficult problem the 
farmer now has to contend with. 

Colonel Clarence Ousley, assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, made a telling ad- 
dress urging the necessity of co-operation 
in all communities to mobilize labor for 
farm needs, 

NOTES 

Grain sacks, March-April shipment, are 
offered at 24c, and delivered July-August 
at 24c, 

William H. Irvine, auditor Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., returned today from 
New York and Minneapolis. 

Resellers of eastern corn are ,quoting 
relatively lower than Chicago, No. 3 yellow 
kiln-dried being offered here at $64 ton. 

The new 600-bbl mill of the American 
Falls (Idaho) Milling Co., Ltd., built to 


replace its mill which burned last April, is 


ready to start grinding. 


Barley and oats are about cleaned = 
for the season. Brewing barley has sol 

as high as $64 ton during the week. No. 2 
feed barley is quoted at $61.50 ton, and 
No. 2 western feed oats the same, with 
extra No. 1 Canadian feed oats at $59, 
oy and 38-Ib white clipped eastern oats 

50. 





OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 26.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 32,563, or 98 per cent of capac- 
ny. against 29,867, or 90 per cent, last 


week. 

The mills are engaged chiefly on - 
ernment orders. The volume of local flour 
trade continues less than normal, the 
effect of wheatless days and the growing 
use of substitutes. There is no abatement 
in the demand for millfeed, and the mills 
are kept closely sold up. 

The coarse grain markets have enjoyed 
a boom this week. Oats have climbed to 
$62 ton, the highest price ever known here, 
the advance being in line with the rise in 
the East. Dealers estimate that not over 
7,000 to 8,000 tons of northwestern oats 
are available in this territory. 

Brewing barley sold at $62.50 ton, also 
a record price. According to the latest 
figures at hand, not to exceed 10,000 tons 
of barley are left in all hands in the 
Northwest. The main influence in the 
barley rise has been the shortage that has 
develo in California and the action 
taken by the Food Administration in al 
venting shipments from that state. e 
barley demand on this market comes from 
eastern exporters. 

Local corn prices have declined to $72 
for whole and $73 for cracked. 

CARE OF BURLAP SACKS 

Bulk-handling of grain in the north- 
west is likely to be extended because of 
the shortage and high price of grain bags. 
Cables received this week from Calcutta 
show that coast dealers have bought in 
that market for March-April shipment at 
a price that means 2414c laid down here. 
This is regarded by the trade as an almost 
prohibitive price. . 

In this connection the following bul- 
letin, just issued by T. B. Wilcox. chair- 
man of the North Pacific Coast Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, is 
important: 

“The attention of this office has been 
called to the loss resulting from the cut- 
ting of burlap bags at elevators and mills 
where grain is received in such receptacles. 
Considering the_scarcity and high price, it 
is the duty.of all millers to caution their 
employees to use every care in handling, 
so that there will be no unnecessary waste 
of sacks. Millers should see that their 
employees do not cut off the ears, or rip 
them open with their knives. This matter 
should receive the earnest attention of all 
millers, as sacks must be preserved for 
future use.” 

* 7 

The Springfield (Oregon) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.’s mill, one of the lar in the 
southern end of the Willamette Valley, be- 
gan operations yesterday after several 
months of idleness. The plant has been 
remodeled, and modern machinery in- 
stalled. J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mixn., Jan. 28.—Flour shows 
no change from a week ago. The demand 
is urgent and beyond the ability of mills 
to — Mills are pretty well booked 
up an ping sales within the 30-day 
period. Little new business was taken. 
Anything offered was quickly snapped up. 
Mills take care of regular trade first and 
try to distribute flour as widely as 
sible. The government order to reduce 
the sales of white flour is meeting with a 
ready response, the public understanding 
that radical measures are necessary to 
conserve the wheat supply. 

Sales of durum flour were scarce, the 
mill having little to offer. Buyers are in 
the market for supplies, and business 
would be very easy to get if it could be 
taken on. 

Interest in rye flour is increasing, the 
orders for reduction in use of white flour 
having created a new demand for rye. 
Buyers seem willing to pay almost any 
price to get it. Mill prices were advanced 
25@50c bbl, because of the strong advance 
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in rye. Best grades are selling above 
wheat flour peices. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
27,125 bbls flour, or 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 25,230, or 70 per cent, the 
previous week, and 11,235, or 31 per cent, 
a year ago. : 

ills are practically sold up on mill- 
feed, and have very little to offer. Buyers 
are inquiring for supplies to cover both 
immediate and distant needs. 


NOTES 


E. R. Freeman, with Henry Koper & 
Co., New York flour dealers, was on 
*change last week. 

An occasional car of corn comes in to 
go into store, but no volume is expected to 

handled here on this crop. 

Car shipments the past week were light. 
Cold weather is retarding movement, and 
shippers are not pushing business very 
actively. 

Cash grain was quiet, with very little 
arriving. Few samples were shown, and 
what grain arrived applied very largely 
on previous sales, Demand was sufficient 
to keep the market well cleaned up. 

A good demand exists for barley 
needles, mill oats and buckwheat screen- 
ings at hardening prices. There is inquiry 
for wheat and y Laceay screenings, but it 
is less pressing. Prospects seem good for 
a quickening market. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat show some 
increase. The movement will depend on 
the car situation and the storage facili- 
ties at Fort William and Port Arthur. At 
present there is still considerable space 
there, and a number of boats in the har- 
bor. 


Receipts of wheat are about enough to 
satisfy requirements of mills. The Food 
Administration is diverting shipments to 
other points that need supplies, and ac- 
cumulating no stocks here. Elevator ship- 
ments to mills last week were 18,000 bus. 
and this amount will increase, orders be 
ing in hand for larger shipments. 


Rye has been advancing sharply under 
the influence of greater demand create: 
by the order restricting the use of wheat 
flour. During the it has gained 18c 
in price, going to $2.08, a record figure. 
The May future is quoted at $2.07. Stocks 
are light and the movement is slow. Bar- 
ley is also in strong demand, and ad- 
vanced Ic for the week. Oats gained 5c. 


Total grain stocks increased but 38,000) 
bus last week, indicating how slow and 
light the movement remains. Elevators 
hold 1,543,000 bus, or nearly 9,500,000 les: 
than at the same time a year ago. This 
does not give promise of any large accu 
mulations for shipping at the opening 0! 
navigation next spring, unless movemen' 
this way takes on much activity in the 


meantime. 
F. G. Carson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have be 
passed for publication by the United Stat s 
Patent Office: 

Hen, standing on a pair of scales; No. 10°.- 
517. Owner, Biatchford’s Calf Meal Facto: 
Waukegan, Ill. Used oh meal, a compound ‘| 
ground feed composed of cereals and othr 
suitable ingredients for poultry. 

“Ayos"’; No, 106,560. Owner, Arthur 
Nickel, Jr., Waukesha, Wis. Used on s0)- 
bean flour, 

“Mallow Bloom,” and figure of flower; N°. 
106,938. Owner, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Ch: -- 
ter, Ill. Used on wheat flour. 

“Forerunner,” and figure of man on 
horse; No. 106,939. Owner, H. C. Cole Mi 
ing Co., Chester, Ill. Used on wheat flour 

“Crip Top’; No, 107,622. Owner, Cadi 
Milling Co., Grandview, Ind. Used on wh: 


flour. 

“Plentora,” and figure of cornucopia; >». 
107,541. Owner, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & E »- 
vator Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sunny Valley” scene; No. 107,543. Own ! 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co., Den". 
Colo. Used on wheat flour. 

“Don’t say flour, say ‘Ditto,’ always, as \°" 
want it”; No. 106,884. Owner, North M:n- 
chester (Ind.) Milling Co. Used on what 


our. 

“Quality is the best advertisement,” ©‘ 
heads of pig, cow, horse, lamb, and c:lf: 
No. 104,616. Owner, Blatchford’s Calf \ca! 
Factory, Waukegan, Ill. Used on meal, «alf 
meal, pig meal, lamb meal and dairy m°2!. 
such meal in each instance a compo nd 
ground feed for animals. 





Legislation recommended by the presi- 
dent of Uruguay at the aged of the 
present extra session of the Uruguayan 
congress includes bills to provide about 
$5,000 in prizes for the best crops of 
wheat, oats and flax; also for farm !oans 
and irrigation. 
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The Christmas holidays have interfered 
sadly with business, as the exchange was 
closed from December 22 to Dec. 27, thus 
taking from us two market days. There 
was no allocation of flour on Dec. 24, but 
about half a ration was given out on 
Dec. 27. There has been none since, but 
a fairly liberal amount is hoped for on 
Monday next. It will be needed, as the 
contro! has again lengthened the extraction 
of wheaten flour. 

Aside from the admixtures, every niiller 
had to get 81 per cent of wheat flour up to 
about six weeks ago, when 2 per cent was 
added, bringing the length to 83. Since 
then a complicated table of what may be 
termed differential percentages has n 
issued, bringing the average length of 
wheaten flour to 89 per cent. This will 
take effect Jan. 7. If a miller were to use 
choice Bombay white he would have to get 
a length of 92; but there is no choice Bom- 
bay about. 

We have now practically got to wheat 
meal, and unless our bread is to be very 
dark we must have some white flour to 
tone down what is known as government 
regulation flour. It is well to know that 
the bulk of America’s wheat exports is to 
come in the shape of flour. 

That the flour-making capacity of our 
mills has been seriously lowered by the 
heavy drafts made on the mill staffs by 
the army is clear from the fact that the 
authorities are pressing millers all the 
kingdom over to work Sundays. The 
Christmas holidays are normally a time 
of rest in this country, but in view of the 
short output from the mills, millers were 
exhorted to make as little holiday as pos- 
sible; a necessary medsure, no doubt, but 
unpopular with our operative millers. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is in a tangle, 
owing to the controller having decreed 
that oatmeal shall be sold at 34%4d 
per lb in Scotland and 4d in England, 
from Jan, 1, This order was made some 
time ago, but the Scotch oatmeal millers 
hoped it would be rescinded and that the 
retail price in England would be fixed at 
414d per lb. The Scotch millers declare 
that they cannot afford to make oatmeal 
on any better terms, and threaten to stop 
supplies unless their terms are complied 
with. It is quite possible that they will 
be as good as their word. 

Meanwhile there is a little Midlothian 
oatmeal on offer at £34 10s@£35 per ton, 
while there is or was some Aberdeen to 
arrive at £32@$83, There is a little Irish 
pinhead and medium cut oatmeal at £34 
per ton, while American coarse, medium 
and fine varieties are offered on spot at 
£37 10s. 

There are no rolled oats here of either 
Irish or Scotch origin, but American and 
Canadian are available at £37 10s per ton. 
The official price for American or Cana- 


dian oatmeal or rolled oats is £36 10s per 
ton, c.i.f, 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still being sold at £14 per 
ton for fine middlings and at £138 10s for 


medium, while bran is held at £18. These 
are official prices, but millers here are still 
selling bags in and charging for the same. 
It is at least probable that the lengthening 


of the flour yield will result in higher 
official prices for millfeed. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

Supplies of money are plentiful, and 
the demands of the last day of the year 
were met without any pressure. For a 
time 4 per cent was askea for short loans, 
but the rate afterwards fell to 314,@4, and 
seven-day loans to 4@414. 

In the discount market, business is very 
quiet. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 4 1-16@4 3-16 per cent, four 
months’ at 4 1-16@4%, six months’ at 414, 
and trade bills at 43,@5. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

Much surprise was caused this week by 
a reduction in the rate for treasury bills 
from 43%, to 4 per cent. The movement 
was not at first understood by the market, 
but it appears that it is in order to stimu- 
late the sale of national war bonds. Treas- 
ury bills will be accepted by the Bank of 
England as payment for national war 
bonds, and it is hoped that the offer will 
prove especially attractive to those who 
have been employing surplus funds in 
treasury bills. 

Meanwhile, the lowering of the treasury 
bill rate has caused a keen demand for 
short-dated treasury bills, and a consider- 
able amount of business also has been put 
through in national war bonds. 


BREAD FOUND IN DESTROYED ZEPPELIN 


The British Baker states that the 
French Academy of Agriculture has re- 
cently made an analysis of bread found on 


one of the five Zeppelins that were re-. 


cently brought down in France. Two 
samples were found, and these the French 
authorities submitted to analysis. 

One was rye bread, of very much the 
same character as that which was general- 
ly eaten in Germany before the war. It 
was in the form of a sandwich, containing 
a new compound which was neither butter 
nor tallow, but which was thought to be 
bacon fat treated in a special manner. 

The other sample was of a superior 
quality, and was probably intended for the 
use of the officers. The flour was probably 
very much of the character of that used 
in France and Great Britain at present, 
but it contained from 10 to 12 per cent of 
rice flour. It also was in the form of a 
sandwich, containing artificial honey. If 
the analysis disclosed anything, it is that 
the Germans are running on substitutes 
which may or may not be successful. 


POST-WAR FLOUR CONTROL 


It is evident from letters received at 
this office that exporting mills in America 
and Canada are of the opinion that as soon 
as the war is over it will be possible to 
commence doing business on pre-war 
lines, or, in other words, to make direct 
sales to their European connections. Anx- 
ious as the importers of the United King- 
dom are to once again be in a position to 
do business in the usual way, there is not 
one of them who does not think that a 
long time will elapse after peace has been 
declared before the government will relax 
the present restrictions as to the importa- 
tion of foreign flour. 

It must be remembered that an effort 
is being made to introduce a bill into 
Parliament giving the government power 
to control all imports of every description 
for three years after the war. While it is 
not likely that such a drastic bill will ever 
become law, yet it shows which way the 
wind is blowing, and practically all mem- 
bers of the flour-importing trade are of 
the opinion that the government is likely 
to continue the control of- the import of 
foreign flour on its present lines for at 
least a year after the war. 

The trade considers that. the amount of 
available tonnage and supplies of wheat 
in the world when the war comes to an end 
will be the principal issues that will deter- 


mine the length of time that the govern- 
ment will prolong the control of food- 
stuffs. There is no doubt that there will be 
an enormous demand for wheat and flour 
from the enemy powers and, unless gov- 
ernments continue to control prices, values 
will go to a higher level than they have 
since the war began. 
x * 

The importing firm of Reid & Glasgow, 
Liverpool, announces that it has taken 
Henry Percy Nesbitt into partnership. 
Mr. Nesbitt has been with the firm for 
over 25 years, and for a large part of that 
time has had charge of the flour depart- 
ment. 
unchanged. 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 31 

The flour market here during the last 
fortnight has. ruled extremely quiet and, 
owing to the restricted possibilities of 
doing business, the holiday feeling com- 
mon to the season of the year has proved 
more dominating and repressive than usual. 

At the same time, perhaps because of a 
longer lapse than ordinarily, the govern- 
ment made fairly liberal allocations of 
imported flour to its agents on two occa- 
sions. Proportionate distribution was 
practicable forthwith, as the agents had 
adequate orders in hand from their clients. 
The price of imported flour remains on the 
basis of 51s 9d per 280 Ibs. 

Local millers report a very good de- 
mand for their output, and are kept at 
high pressure to provide the needful to 
meet requirements. The price of standard 
grade remains at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 

Imported low-grade flours are practical- 
ly unoffered, and prices remain nominal. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 31 


Observance of the Christmas holidays 
and the advent of the Scottish New Year 
festive season have, as usual, operated 
against business. The tone of the mar- 
kets all over the country is very quiet. On 
the Glasgow market there have been no 
official offers to speak of in wheat or flour, 
and oats, oatmeal, beans, etc., have been 
scarce. Imported flours are quoted at 
51s 9d, home-milled government flour at 
44s 3d, Scotch oatmeal at 74@76s, Irish 
oatmeal at 74@75s, and Canadian at 74s, 
a = 280 Ibs. 

lasgow millers and merchants are up 
in arms against the food controller rela- 
tive to his attitude on prices for oats and 
oatmeal. Under government order, from 
Jan. 1 oatmeal must be sold in Scotland 
at not more than 4s per 14 lbs, which rep- 
resents a reduction of 44,@8d per 14 lbs 
on today’s retailing Glasgow rate. 

How this is to be done is described by 
the trade as a mystery. The miller has to 
pay a controlled price of 48s 3d per qr for 
his oats. Roug' y speaking, it takes 114 
qrs of oats to yield a sack of 280 lbs, which 
means that the oats themselves cost 72s 
per sack, without reckoning all other 
charges. The Edinburgh millers and 
others have pressed for a maximum of 
4s 8d per 14 lbs, but without avail. It is 
stated that, if the new rule is persisted in, 
the mills will close down. 

A suggestion has been mooted that the 
Ss will take over the mills. They 

ld big quantities of Canadian flake oats 
for which they are asking 83s 114d per 280 
Ibs, wholesale, and cannot sell, as things 
are. By taking over the mills and reduc- 
ing the price to a level which would per- 
mit of a retail figure of 4s per 14 lbs for 
oatmeal they could get rid of the accu- 
mulations and so, as it has been put, “save 
their face.” It will be interesting to fol- 
low developments. 

In a review of the year one authority 
points out that in the opening days of 1917 
wheat in Scotlanu was selling at 76s per 
qr. From April to August it stood at an 
average of 78s. In August the farmer 


The style of the firm will remain 









was guaranteed 60s for all his wheat, and 
was bound not to charge more than 70s, 
and since September it has averaged 70s 
7d, the slight excess being. due to allowed 
sales of seed. 





IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 31 


This Christmas has been one of the 
quietest ever spent by the trade, and a 
worse feature is that there is really noth- 
ing for importers to do except to dole out 
any little lots of flour which the govern- 
ment gives them. 

Apart from flour, which is, scarce in 
some districts, Ireland was never so plen- 
tifully supplied with food as at present. ° 
Never has there been such a crop of pota- 
toes, and never have shipments been so 
light as during the last three months, none 
being taken except by the military au- 
thorities. Irish wheat has found a ready 
sale, and country mills are very busy 
grinding wheat meal, which a great many 
find is more palatable than some of the 
present war-grade flour. 

The bakers got through the Christmas 
holidays quietly, the usual Christmas 
cakes being conspicuous by their absence. 
The public generally was loyal enough to 
observe the food controller’s wishes, and 
the only festivities were mostly in connec- 
tion with the soldiers’ camps and hospitals, 
and those who were home on leave. 

Some little flour was doled out a week- 
ago, at the usual government prices, Cana- 
dian export, 50s 3d ex-store, for sale to 
bakers at 51s 9d ex-store. Home-made 
flour is 44s 3d ex-mill to bakers. and 
dealers, but for Liverpool and Welsh 
flour, on which Ireland depends chiefly for 
supplying the shortage, ahent 3s per sack 
would have to be added for cartage, 
freight, etc. 

MILLFEED 


Nominally, maximum prices have been 
fixed at £14 per ton for broad bran ex- 
mill, and £13 for medium, with fine and 
medium pollards at the same price. Bags 
are extra. In feedingstuffs the position is 
unchanged. There is no attempt to trade. 
Those who have linseed and cotton cakes 
are preferring to hold on to the goods 
rather than sell at the controlled prices 
and thereby lose £3@4 per ton, especially 
when it is impossible, even if they did sell, 
to replace the goods abroad at anything 
under the prices at which they hold the 
goods. 


Large New Mill at Cork 


An Irish correspondent of Milling, Lon- 
don, writes: 

What will probably be looked upon with 
considerable interest in milling circles 
here for a time is the application of a 
well-known firm of Liverpool millers to 
obtain a site and water frontage for a 
flour mill from the Cork Corporation at 
the port of Cork. 

At a special meeting of the law and 
finance committee of that body a letter 
was read from the Industrial Development 
Association applying, on behalf of the 
firm, for a site 790x580 feet of an approxi- 
mate area of six acres, having a deep- 
water frontage of about 800 feet. 

The company is prepared to pay the 
corporation £2,000 for the land, and agree 
to spend not less than £30,000 on build- 
ings and Pory and to pay local rates of 
wages and all the other usual clauses. The 
name of the firm was not stated, but it is 
poration must in return construct and 
pretty generally known here. The cor- 
maintain a road to the site and use its 
influence with the Harbor Board to spend 
£20,000 on strengthening the quay and 
dredging the river. 

The committee passed the scheme, and 
the matter now goes to the corporation, 
where developments of a most interesting 
nature are anticipated. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


(Continued from page 344.) 

Plaintiff sued to recover in the alterna- 
tive the agreed price of the grain, or dam- 
ages for defendant’s breach of the con- 
tract to buy. Verdict was returned in 
plaintiff’s favor, but was set aside by the 
trial judge. On appeal the verdict was 
rélastated | by the supreme court of ap- 
peals, which held that, although plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover the price on the 
theory of delivery, it was entitled to re- 
cover on the theory of wrongful breach of 
the contract, saying: 

“The evidence does not prove that de- 
livery had been made to defendant, or that 
title had passed. Plaintiff was both con- 
signor and consignee, and had mailed the 
bill of lading with draft attached to the 
Huntington National Bank, thereby con- 
stituting the bank its agent for the pur- 

e of collecting the draft and delivering 
the bill of lading, the indicia of owner- 
ship and right to the possession, to de- 
fendant. 

“The purpose of plaintiff, thus shown, to 

retain title to the grain and control of the 
shipment until it was paid for, is obvious 
True, title may pass without actual or con- 
structive delivery, where such was the in- 
tention of the contracting parties. But 
that was clearly not their intention in this 
case. 
“But the evidence is sufficient to sustain 
the verdict on the other theory of the 
case. . . . According to the evidence, de- 
fendant made no effort to unload the 
car until the rise of the river made it 
impossible and destroyed the grain. . . . 
The grain was of the kind and quality 
ordered, and was shipped in good condi- 
tion. It was incumbent upon defendant 
to be diligent in performing his part of 
the contract. In view of the condition of 
high water, of which he evidently knew, 
greater diligence was required of him to 
get possession of the car and unload the 
grain than would be necessary under or- 
dinary conditions.” 

At first blush, this decision may appear 
to be in conflict with decisions which have 
been referred to in The Northwestern 
Miller, holding that a buyer is not liable 
for loss of goods by fire while remaining 
in the custody of a delivering carrier on 
the buyer’s refusal to take title by taking 
up draft and bill of lading attached. 

But the West Virginia decision is to be 
reconciled on the ground that in this case 
it was found that defendant must have 
foreseen the danger of loss of the grain by 
flood water, whereas in the other cases loss 
by fire does not appear to have been in the 
contemplation of the defaulting buyers. 


WHAT Is “STORAGE” ? 


By its own express terms, the New York 
workmen’s compensation act is made ap- 
plicable to numerous specified industries, 
including “storage of all kinds, and stor- 
age for hire,” and the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court has been 
called upon to determine whether one who 
holds a stock of commodities on hand may 
be regarded as being engaged in “storage,” 
so as to entitle one of his employees, or an 
employee’s dependent relatives, to an 
award under the act. 

In this case—In re Roberto—the court 
reversed a holding of the state industrial 
commission that the act applied to a cor- 
poration engaged in retailing coal, and 
used the following language showing that 
persons who hold their own flour or grain 
for sale in due course are not to be re- 
garded as engaging in “storage,” within 
the purview of the compensation act, 
although the milling industry plainly 
falls within the act under another clause 
specifying “milling; manufacture of ce- 
reals or cattle foods,” and the elevator 
industry is covered by the clause, “opera- 
tion of grain elevators”: 

“The farmer who deposits his grain in 
the barn until such time as in the natural 
and ordinary course of events he would 
market the same; the merchant who pur- 
chases the grain from the farmer, and 
temporarily deposits the same in some 
convenient place until opportunity pre- 
sents itself to sell the same to a customer 
in the ordinary and natural routine of 
business; the miller who receives the grain 
from the merchant and keeps it in his mill 
for a day or two until the natural exi- 
gencies of his business permit him to grind 
it into flour; the manufacturer who buys 
a commodity and has it in his factory with 
a view to using it or transforming it into 
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the manufactured product,—are all en- 
gaged in the storage business, within the 
meaning of group 29, if the employer in 
this case was so engaged. It is true that 
the employer was conducting a large and 
extensive Gusinees, but it is not the size or 
magnitude of the business which is con- 
trolling, but the manner in which it is con- 
ducted... . 

“If a merchant purchases a stock of 
goods in excess of his immediate require- 
ments, and holds the same for an advance 
in price, or for any reason does not expose 
or offer the same for immediate sale, he 
perhaps to that extent engages in the stor- 
age business within the meaning of group 
29. But if his stock of goods is on hand 
for present sale at prevailing prices, and 
is immediately offered and exposed for 
sale, I cannot think that such stock of 

s is being stored merely because the 
thrift and prudence of the merchant 
prompts him to have on hand a sufficient 
supply to meet the most pressing demands 
which may be made.” 

Because, as has been stated, mills and 
elevators are brought under the compen- 
sation act by other clauses, it follows that 
the New York decision holds its principal 
interest and importance for the flour and 
grain merchant who temporarily keeps his 
own goods on hand pending sale. 


SWITCHING CHARGES 


In holding that the Minnesota distance 
tariff law covering intrastate shipments 
does not apply to switching operations nor 
to movements from place to place within 
a city or district constituting a single 
shipping point, the Minnesota supreme 
court pointed out, in the case of Com- 
mercial Club of City of Duluth vs. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., how switching 
service is to be distinguished from actual 
transportation for the purpose of apply- 
ing proper freight rates. 

In this suit the commercial club estab- 
lished the point that the railway company 
was merely entitled to switching charges 
on the movement of freight between Du- 
luth and certain suburbs, and not to main- 
tain a distance tariff to cover such service. 
Speaking for the court, Mr. Justice Hal- 
laim said: 

The limits of a shipping point are not 
necessarily coincident with the limits of a 
city. They may be more extensive. Per- 
haps they may be less extensive, but usu- 
ally not. The important question is 
whether the district is a single industrial 
center. This is usually a question of 
fact. . .. ; 

“In determining that question, the ex- 
tent of the district, the industrial relation 
of one part to another, the nature of the 
traffic, are things to be _ considered. 
Whether the traffic is handled by train 
crews or switching crews, and whether on 
waybills or switching orders, are matters 
to be considered, but the manner of han- 
dling is not decisive. The fact that the 
railroad and the public have acquiesced in 
applying a switching tariff is important 
when that fact appears, as it does here.” 


CONCURRENT INJURY CAUSES 


In the case of Borgsted vs. Shults Bread 
Co., recently disposed of by the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court, 
it appeared that plaintiff sustained a seri- 
ous fracture of one of the bones of his leg 
in slipping while alighting from the bak- 
ery wagon he was employed to drive for 
defendant. The company did not deny 
that the accident fell within the provisions 
of the New York workmen’s compensation 
act, but successfully resisted allowance of 
an award to claimant, made on the theory 
that he had been permanently and totally 
disabled for work. 

It is found that claimant was previous- 
ly afflicted with a disease which hastened 
blindness when his vitality was lowered by 
the painful injury to his leg. The Indus- 
trial Commission decreed an award as for 
permanent and total disability, on the 
ground that the diseased condition had 
been aggravated by the accidental physi- 
cal injury, but the appellate division re- 
versed the decision saying: 

“To constitute an injury resulting in 
total disability by reason of the loss of 
eyesight, it must be shown that the eye- 
sight was destroyed by the injury or that 
the injury produced such disease or in- 
fection as resulted in the loss of the eye- 
sight. . . . If we assume that the ‘dis- 
ease was aggravated by the accident, that 
it devel more rapidly than would 
otherwise have been the case, still the 


disease or infection was not the result of 
the accident, and it is only disease or 
a which is provided for by the 
aw.” 

_ RIGHTS AS TO DAMS 

In the late case of Geiger vs. Divine, the 
New York supreme court was called upon 
to determine plaintiff's right to enjoin 
flooding of his lands by a dam originally 
built by defendant’s predecessor in title 
and reconstructed by defendant. 

It was decided by the court that, under 
the laws of New York, a right to maintain 
a dam to a given height, acquired by 
either express grant or long-continued 
use, cannot be deemed to have been lost 
through non-user of the dam for a period 
of less than 20 years; and that where for 
many years the owner of a dam has main- 
tained it at a given height, his right to con- 
tinue it at that height by reconstructing 
it is not affected by the question whether 
the water has been partly impounded by 
flashboards or by a complete dam. 

It was further decided that where a 


right to maintain the structure at a par-. 


ticular height has once been acquired, the 
mere fact that for a period of time the 
head of water has been somewhat lowered 
because of leaky condition of the dam will 
not preclude the owner of the structure 
from afterwards building a non-leaking 
concrete dam to the height mentioned. 
STOFPING PICKETING 

At El Paso, Texas, the municipal au- 
thorities have found a workable remedy 
against the practice of labor unions in 
— men in front of business estab- 
ishments to dissuade persons from pat- 
ronizing —, found to be “unfair.” 
The city adopted an ordinance a few 
months ago, making it a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
$200, for one to walk back and forth or 
loiter in a street or on a sidewalk for the 
purpose of persuading, by word of mouth, 
or by signs carried, any person against 
entering an abutting place of business to 
transact business therein. 

The ordinance contains a proviso recog- 
nizing the legal right of unionists to dis- 
suade any person against accepting em- 
ployment from, or remaining in the em- 
ployment of, an employer at outs with a 
union. In sustaining the validity of the 
regulation, the Texas court of criminal ap- 
peals says, in the late case of Stout: 

“Instead of being unreasonable, it is 
most reasonable, under the circumstances, 

. . The acts of relator which are de- 
nounced by the ordinance were clearly 
intended to intimidate and coerce all union 
labor folk and their sympathizers and 
others from going into said restaurant or 
café and getting their meals or having 
any other business transaction with the 
owner; in other words, to injure and break 
up the proprietor in business. 

“Such conduct as his would naturally 
lead to disturbances. . . . There can be 
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no doubt but that the owner of the restau- 
rant had a right to conduct his business to 
suit himself, and to employ union or non- 
union laborers as suited him, and no one 
has a right to injure or disturb his busi- 
ness because he so chose to run it.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 


The Webb-Pomerene bill, the prospec- 
tive law to govern export trade, allows 
American business men to co-operate in 
developing export trade, on condition that 
their combinations do not affect prices in 
the United States. The Federal Trade 
Commission will have supervision, with 
power to issue orders against any act 
unfair to other American exporters. 








Tonnage of the Soo Locks 
The following statement, furnished by L. 
C. Sabin, superintendent, shows the business 
passing through the American and Canadian 
Soo canals for two seasons: 








Vessels— 1916 1917 
Number steamers ..... 21,606 19,569 
Number sailing ....... 2,461 1,943 
Number unregistered.. 1,340 1,373 

TORRE y vsccocuvocces 25,407 22,885 ° 
Number lockages ..... 16,190 14,611 
*Tonnage—Registered, 

GOD sewcseccscecscase 68,824,463 65,307,233 
Tonnage, freight ...... 91,888,219 89,813,898 
Number passengers.... 54,922 38,339 
*Coal, hard, tons...... 2,210,219 2,562,199 
*Coal, soft, tons ...... 13,912,900 15,736,654 
PIOUE, DOM coc ccsccisen 10,239,841 8,450,039 
Wheat, bus ........... 226,063,315 185,899,449 
Other grain, bus ...... 93,189,561 67,423,980 
*Mfd. and pig iron, 

CUE. cendbndesisevece 202,194 102,082 
BR, BOS Ace svccccccds 729,840 569,956 
*Copper, toms.......... 126,043 118,812 
*Iron ore, tons ....... 63,452,107 61,374,090 
Lumber, 1,000 ft...... 341,352 350,609 
*Gen. mdse., tons...... 1,649,020 1,491,714 


*2,000 Ibs. 

The flour tonnage through the Soo locks 
(Canadian and United States), in 1915 was 
8,436,937 bbls; in 1914, 9,715,085; in 1913, 
10,212,667; in 1912, 9,715,085; im 1911, 7,246,- 
495; in 1910, 7,576,789; in 1909, 7,094,175; in 
1908, 5,704,375; in 1907, 6,624,770. 

The United States Soo Canal was opened 
April 24, and closed Dec. 17, 1917; season, 238 
days, 

The Canadian Canal was opened April 25, 
and closed Dec, 17, 1917; season, 237 days. 


Per Cent of Mill Activity 

The per cent of flour produced by Minne- 

apolis and Duluth mills, compared with their 

maximum capacity, for eight calendar years, 

is shown below: 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Daily capacity Output Per- 

bbls bbls centage 

17,611,000 6 

18,541,660 7 

18,089,195 7 

17,769,280 7 

17,673,725 7 

7 

6 

6 





17,031,935 

15,795,470 

15,375,760 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Daily capacity Output Per- 
bbis 





bbls centage 
1,148,000 61 
1,273,000 67 
1,334,535 70 
1,212,625 64 
1,116,590 61 
996,635 53 
730,845 41 
784,790 43 











Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 


piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 


els (000’s omitted): 


1917, to Dec. 31, with comparisons, in bush- 























DULUTH 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Wheat—Spring ..........seceeee 9,036 11,036 50,056 32,904 36,922 51,730 
BPM. <6 wh bbb 2 bbw ceeetieks 5,376 6,593 27,639 13,563 12,279 12,737 
Winter and western ........ 403 3,979 3,626 3,611 3,176 1,094 
DE TE 5-0 6 046 auigt dds weed as bs 15,315 21,608 81,321 50,078 62,377 65,561 
ED ~ 5 6 Se Nebecns se abesteeese 1,903 6,165 3,950 4,307 7,568 12,157 
yd ER TEREL TL Ce CT 6,612 7,102 12,419 9,481 9,363 10,088 
2 419 2,916 3,503 5,494 4,349 3,696 
3,402 2,321 3,794 3,943 952 1,837 
oes ecee 678 96 79 
BORED 2c ict a cetnees Ver ecoene 27,655 40,112 104,987 73,981 74,706 93,418 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Wheat—Spring ..........eeeeee8 44,894 44,494 92,015 55,910 55,208 70,343 
ROUEN, 0'0'd,0-6' 5). o,56 bebe 0s-ee c's 5,207 3,676 5,237 8,179 2,677 4,177 
Winter and western ........ 2,554 19,082 10,078 11,137 4,275 3,479 
BE WHORE 0 occ vives de uWeees ootees 62,655 67,452 107,330 70,226 62,060 77,999 
PONE. s Ks ccc cwse wees obte cearbe 3,063 5,634 4,118 6,171 5,359 6,282 
BONNE. 06 0 e-sia ocho nb b 450.000! ood 20,136 18,646 26,200 19,071 20,564 20,665 
DOOD 2 niss ive cccededesseccscapes 20,325 22,264 25,518 15,016 15,795 10,264 
BGO cc vdacdc ves cc lsecneceths bias 7,611 5,359 4,935 4,378 3,809 4,256 
COP. vec cvbccc sinapeccctesveree 1,880 3,849 3,120 6,432 4,581 2,456 
POURS 6. vo vecacccsts sy cb ebecene 105,570 123,204 170,221 120,294 112,168 121,922 
COMBINED 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Wheat—Spring ..........-.e008. 53,930 53,530 142,071 88,814 92,130 122,073 
MPGRE sc ctwscwsbbscveveces 11,083 10,469 32,876 16,742 14,856 .16,914 
Winter and western ........ 2,947 23,061 13,704 14,748 7,451 4,573 
WEE WEEE 626 Pe eC e Dec ecteree 67,970 89,060 188,651 120,304 114,437 143,560 
PMARNOOG 6 onc ccvcacctocsdvedhevs 4,966 11,799 8,068 9,478 12,927 18,439 
pT  MCOTU TLL ECT CET OT LETT 26,748 25,748 38,619 28,652 29,927 30,753 
TE Kopcidbovesccbisivoveneccees 20,744 25,180 29,021 20,510 20,144 13,960 
EE a ee ee eee 10,913 7,680 8,729 8,321 4,762 6,093 
OO eG dincs fs heakbvbeves cx 1,884 3,849 2,120 7,110 4,677 2,535 
TOTS esse cccrtocteccects 133,226 163,316 275,208 194,276 186,874 215,340 





> 
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Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Jan, 19, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c— Output. —Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis ... 8,361 6,929 363 440 
Duluth-Superior 621 539 000 49 
66 outside mills 6,431 3,912 53 81 

Totals ....++- 14,413 11,380 416 570 





Failures during 1917 were the fewest in 
six years, according to Bradstreet’s Jour- 
nal, more than 20 per cent less than in 
1916, and more than 30 per cent less than 


in 1915. 








Special Notices 


The rate for-advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 19 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er in new moderfi 400-bbl mill, also ex- 
perienced packers and mill helpers. Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN FA- 
miliar with the flour mill trade to handle 
a high-grade specialty necessary to every 
miller handling flour in less than barrel 
lots. D. A. 8. Co., 608 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., Dept. Ex. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
young man for assistant miller in large 
corn mill, who, after becoming acquainted, 
could take charge of one run; one having 
experience in corn mills making flakes, 
hominy, grits and corn flour preferred; 
give complete history of your experience 
and references from last two employers. 
Address 1067, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HERBERT 8. FIELD—BY MARCH 1 OPEN 
for connection with good flour mill or feed 
account, Pennsylvania, New York state; 
salary or commission; best of references. 
Address Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 

oO. 


AS HEAD. MILLER IN MILL, 150 BBLS 
up; 45 years old and have had lifetime 
experience; all kinds of wheat and sys- 
tems; best of recommendations. Address 
1055, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


SITUATION WANTED BY ENGINEER— 
Night or day run in large or small mill; 
10 years’ experience; have family; steady 
and sober; references or license if desired. 
Can come at once. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man in a mill of 500 bbls capacity or 
over; have experience in mill office work; 
can come well recommended; am exempt 
from draft; also have good sales ability. 
Address A..F. Miller, Crosby, N. D. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers ‘in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 

















AN EXPERIENCED, SUCCESSFUL SALES- 
manager now and for several years con- 
nected with a milling concern of 1,000 bbls 
capacity, marketing its product in south- 
ern, central and eastern markets, wishes 
a similar berth with an aggressive, up-to- 
the-minute wheat, barley, rye or corn mill- 
ing concern in position to market a high- 
grade product the entire year; all corre- 
spondence treated in strictest confidence 
and best of reasons given for wanting to 
change; willing let remuneration be based 
on results. Address 1059, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE AN INTEREST 
in and take the management of a mill 
favorably located to allow for future de- 
velopment; somewhere southeast of Min- 
neapolis preferred. Address 1069, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—600-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill, located in spring wheat territory; full 
particulars to any one interested. Address 
1065, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








SALES-MANAGER WANTED — LARGE 
western milling concern has opening for 
sales-manager of marked and proved abil- 
ity; must know how to organize and direct 
staff of salesmen to get results; thorough 
knowledge of flour trade and methods of 
merchandising to secure distribution 
through jobbers absolutely essential; to 
right man will give good salary and suf- 
ficient percentage of profits to insure him 
substantial income; no stock in mill for 
sale; give full particulars.in first letter; all 
correspondence treated as confidential. Ad- 

ess 422, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





S HEAD MILLER, WITH SOME GOOD 
milling concern, by experienced, wide- 
awake miller; A No, 1 references, Address 
ote care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 





A 





WANTED—BY ENERGETIC, SUCCESSFUL 
head miller of many years’ experience in 
arge mills, responsible position in large 
= where efficiency is a factor of accom- 
Plishment in highest results obtainable; 
Hoerienced as manager; well posted in 
.. cover milling rules; best references. Ad- 
ress 420, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO CENTRIFUGAL 
reels about 6 feet long; also one three pairs 
high 9x18 roller mill. Address 1070, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 20x42-IN STANDARD 
Girder St. Louis Corliss engine and two 
72-in diameter by 20 ft H.R.T. boilers, 
excellent condition. Address Blake Mill- 
ing Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 


ROLLS FOR SALE—FIVE DOUBLE 
stands of Willford double drive rolls, 9x18 
in., good condition; also some Willford 
double chest round reels; one Eureka mill- 
ing separator; one Barnard No. 0 purifier. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 


FOR SALE, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 
Three 150 h-p. R.T. boilers, 125-lb working 
pressure, full fronts, shaking grates; 3 
200 h-p. R.T. boilers, 125-lb working pres- 
sure, full fronts, shaking grates; 2 36-in 
stacks 85 ft high, 7 gauge, four years old; 
1 125 h-p. Bates-Corliss engine; 1 300 h-p. 
Lane & Bodley engine; 1 pulley, 102x31 in; 
461 ft 6-in shafting and couplings; 6 bear- 
ings. Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











Retiring From Business 
FOR SALE 


300-bb!l mill at Redfield, S. D. Mill 
enjoys excellent local trade. Has al- 
ways been a money-maker. Full line 
of machinery. Steam power plant. 


Also 
40,000-bu elevator at Redfield. 
40,000-bu elevator at Ashton, 8S. D. 
Both houses in good condition, well- 
equipped and in active operation. 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








RAIL Locomotives, Cars, 
Machinery, Piling, Tanks 
We've got too much 
to list here, so we've issued 
Bulletin 230 


le 
- = Getit now! 


68pages - - - -_ 
|ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 
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Smith 
Turbines 







If interested, write Dept. “0” for Bulletin. 


Stability and Efficiency 


are factors deserving of unusual consider- 
ation in these days of intense activity. 


The milling business 
is no exception. 


SMITH TURBINES 
have justified their 
installation in hun- 
dreds of mills, and 
will solve your pow- 
er problem. 
Accompanying illustration 
» shows a single vertical unit 
of 900 H. P. under 15-ft. head. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., York, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 76 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 


176 Federal St. 405 Power Bldg. 
BOSTON MONTREAL 








OF ALL THE SPLENDID “DAY-LIGHT” 
FLOUR MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
LEHRACK HAS BUILT ALL BUT THREE 


Lehrack Contracting & naStent Stina 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








No.i ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON sacs 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 





THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Co. 








Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 











Admirably adapted for 


Drying Washed Wheat 


Requiring only one fan for 
both hot and cold air. 


The Morris Grain Drier 


is very compact and occupies 
but little space—unneces- 
sary to house inde- 
pendently. 


Booklet on request. 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








January 30, 1918 





All Grades of Millfeed 


.« RED DOG« 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


%Member of the Food Administration. 








E. S. Woodworth & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Make a specialty of 
Selected Milling Wheat 






The 
Largest 
Feed 
Dealers 
in 
the 
West 


E. A. WITTER 
Manager 
Feed Department 


Corn 
Products 


Meal, grits, hominy, corn 
~ flour and all corn feeds— 


Kemper Mill & Elevator Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


% Member of the Food Administration. 








iin Uhiaaeae ANDREWS & CO. Waone Hagnbtinn 
SPECIAL PATENTS, STRAIGHTS AND CLEARS 


MINNESOTA, KANSAS AND CANADIAN 
Cable Address: “ANDREWS,” MINNEAPOLIS 











‘SCREENINGS 


56 Chamber of Commerce 


First—A sample of your flour. 

Second—A wire trom you as to 
price. 

Third—My acceptance, arrival 
draft terms. 

Fourth—Y ou and I have made 
a trade and profit. 


FRANK G. CLARK 


Royal Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEO. G. RIEGGER, Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED Sita New Paton 


Send samples and quote price 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & LARSEN 
600-606 Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Guaranty Flour Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. L. STEVENS 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 
Exporters of 


The New Century Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices and Warehouse 
3940 South Union Avenue 


Merchants and Exporters 


of Patents, Straights, Clears and 
Low Grades. Send samples 


We are the largest distributors 
of flour in Chicago. 


New Yor«K Sauzs Orvrice: E. 12 Produce Exchange, H. 8S. PEARLSTONE 











Hard Spring Wheat Hard Winter Wheat 





FLOUR FLOUR 


Service Wanted—Corn flour, 
barley flour, rye flour 

and wheat flour. 

Send samples and quote prices. 


C. W. DILWORTH 
1403 Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








- Active Millers’ Agent Wens 


ts with Spring Wheat, Hard Winter, 








Cable Address: “GUARANTY” of all grades. Pleser-Livingston 
Mi lis Minn. nd samples. 
wee Quote peices 1527 So. Halsted St. 
London Representative, J. E. STEVENS Chicago, Ill. 
Weitzman-Tipp Company 


Northwestern Feed Co.. 


Wholesale Mill Feed 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Joun E. GeraGury, President 
Maurics J. COHEN, Sec’y and Treas. 


OVER THE TOP 
Establish your brands with our Chi- 
Mail We 





cago 8. 
are always in the market for spring, 
hard and soft winter wheat flour. 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rye, Corn and Barley Mills. Send samples 
and quotations. 

Siegmund Steeg 
1042 National Life Bldg. CHICAGO,ILL. 


Sell Your Flour 


through 


RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


BROKER 


1887 Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Screenings Flourand Grain Products 
Correspondence solicited 
FRANK A. PIERCE COMPANY JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS anp DULUTH, MINN. GO, U. 8. A. 


Established 1890 


WeWant Your Flour 
to Sell in Chicago samples and 
V. THOMPSON CO. 


326 Madison St., cor. Market, Cu10aqo, Inu. 


EDGAR 0. CHALLENGER 
FLOUR 


487 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 














Exporters of Flours Petersen Bros. & Co. 


e of 
and Mill Feeds 7 FLOUR =f 
H. WEHMANN & OO. 1117 Royal Insurance Building, OHICAGO 
Minneapolis, Minn. Advances made on consignments 














J. E. Hersert Co. 


Spring—Winter— Kansas 


FLOURS 


Send Samples 3936 Wallace St. 
CHICAGO 


Bakers Flour Co. 


WHOLESALE FLOUR MERCHANTS 


Send samples and lowest 
quotations of all grades 


149 W. Kinzie St. CHICAGO, ILL, NAME PRICES 











We ace Deere I. BRUCE HOWARD 
ben ay drafte promptly. prices FLOUR 
Purviance & Kanzelbaum 

14 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 25 Beaver St. NEW YORK 

Flour for Chicago Trade OFFICIAL CHEMISTS AND 


Send samples and lowest quotations 
of all grades. Sales made entirely on 
a brokerage basis. 


CHARLES H. MEYER, tu. 
Room 1148 First National =>. 








French-Pancoast Laboratories, Inc. 
109 Broad St., NEW YORK 














L. A. VIVIANO—FLOUR—NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 















